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HEN I meditate over the history 
\ x / and vicissitudes of the Samar- 
kand, it always seems strange, 
incongruous and extraordinary that I, John 
Roberts, should have been one of those be- 
ings involved in its fate, and that my own 
life was thereby changed, molded, decided. 
When I think of the influence it has exerted 
for hundreds of years, I speculate why it 
is that the evils it has wrought have been 
passed down in tradition and history, while 
the happiness of which it has perhaps been 
the agent is all forgotten; for whatever 
it may have done for others, to me it 
brought ultimate and enduring content. So 
T do it the justice of record. 

And adequately to prove the influence of 
the Samarkand upon my life, it is neces- 
sary to show that before its intrusion there- 
in I could scarcely be considered a success. 
Indeed, quite the reverse; for I was born 
of people with ample means. My father 
was a distinguished and successful archi- 
tect in New York City, who endeavored 
throughout my youth to mold me to follow 
in his footsteps. I was given an opportu- 


nity for education and made but little of it, 
barely scraping through, never interested in 
mathematics, engineering or structural 
beauties. I was sent to the atelier of a 
master in Paris, and—frivoled away my 
time in the Quartier Latin, I learned noth- 
ing save languages, and these I accom- 
plished through no merit of hard work but 
because I was born with a gift for tongues, 
and their acquisition was an absorption 
rather than a directed effort. I always had 
this gift, if such it may be called. I could 
read, write and speak four languages be- 
fore I had reached my twentieth year. In 
Paris a weird fellow-student from the East 
was amazed at the ease with which I ac- 
quired Arabic, one of the most difficult of 
languages; and a Greek girl art student 
of whom I was temporarily enamored in- 
sisted that there must be Grecian blood in 
my veins from the speed with which I at- 
tained proficiency in her tongue. 

I was no good as a real student, and par- 
ticularly of architecture. I was a loafer. 
My one great love of beauty was not for 
sticks and bricks, but for the blaze of 
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jewels, their infinite shadings of colors, the 
taste of their mountings, the cunning of 
their cuttings, the perfection of their polish. 


"THE news of my father’s death brought 

me hurrying homeward, and there I 
learned that, through his unfortunate specu- 
lations and misplaced confidence in an as- 
sociate, I had inherited nothing. Absolute- 
ly nothing! That I was penniless, that my 
days of leisurely dawdling were ended, that 
to subsist I must work, and that regrets for 
wasted opportunities were futile. I, who 
knew nothing practical, tried many occu- 
pations, failed in all, and finally got a situ- 
ation in a little private academy teaching 
languages. Nothing could have proved 
more distasteful, more humdrum, or more 
exasperating, because I could not under- 
stand what to me were the densities of my 
pupils. I couldn’t see why they made such 
a fuss over what to me had been so sim- 
ple, and—I was fired for continually telling 
them so. 

Later I drifted into a clerkship in a 
great jewel-house, receiving a wage that 
merely kept me alive, until by chance I at- 
tracted the notice of their gem expert, an 
aged and kindly man with whom I had the 
audacity to dispute the matching of a stone. 
Thus I blundered into his attention, and 
that fortunate blunder eventually advanced 
me to the position of his chief assistant. 
He betrayed an inordinate and almost 
senile pride in me, boasting of me as his 
discovery, declaring that I had the perfect 
eye and the retentive memory for size, 
shape, quality and color of stones. I had 
his affection. He had mine. And when he 
died, and I was ‘promoted to his place, I 
grieved because of the means of promo- 
tion. But for the Samarkand I might have 
remained in that comfortable position to 
the end of my life; for my salary was ad- 
equate to my needs and desires, my work 
congenial and absorbing, my superiors just 
and amiable. My occasional yearnings 
for travel were amply gratified by those 
excursions abroad in the interests of the 
firm to purchase stones. And having no 
soaring ambitions, socially or financially, 
I was contentedly appproaching my thirty- 
fifth year when the Samarkand came into 
my life. 


T was on a clear midwinter day, when 
the sun sparkled from the facets of a 
new-fallen snow and the light in my private 
office came brilliantly through the big win- 
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dows, that the head of the firm quietly en- 
tered. He was followed by a man with 
whose likeness I was familiar through pic- 
tures in the press. He is dead now, and 
there is no restriction upon me; but inas- 
much as he lives in memory, I shall use 
other than his real name. Suffice it that 
he was one of America’s wealthiest men, 
whose beginnings as a millionaire originated 
in successful mining-ventures in the far 
West, and who had what the average man 
would call “an insane hobby” for gems, 
but what I should style a great love for 
worthy beauty, He bought great gems 
because he loved them. His private col- 
lection was reported, among the “trade,” 
to be the finest in America. I had passed 
upon some of its units for him; I had sought 
matches for others, and his purchases 
through our firm alone had been munif- 
icent; but until that day I had never met 
him personally. 

“Mr. Wakefield,” said my employer, 
“this is our gem expert, Mr. John Rob- 
erts.” 

I felt secretly pleased when our visitor 
promptly extended his hand, held mine a 
moment, eyed me with a sharp, searching 
scrutiny through eyes that were habituated 
to measuring men and said: “So you are 
John Roberts, eh? Why—you are a much 
younger man than I had’ conceived you 
to be. I thought you must be old!” 

It’s a fact that until that moment I had 
not thought it possible that anyone out- 
side the traffic of jewels could ever have 
heard of me, and I was flattered. I was 
scarcely aware that the head of our firm 
had turned to my assistant and said: “You 
may leave us for a while. And we are not 
to be disturbed.” It was when he shut my 
office door and locked it that curiosity 
became my dominant emotion. We seated 
ourselves and Mr. Wakefield, with a strange 
look on his firm, resolute and kindly face, 
took from the inside pocket of his coat a 
battered, worn jewel-case, from whose cor- 
ners the leather had long been frayed, and 
whose wooden backing was here and there 
exposed. He snapped it open and said: 
“T’ve come to ask you if it is possible that 
this is a ruby.” 

He put before me on my desk a livid, 
glowing, fascinating pool of flame that ap- 
peared to snap and scintillate with joy of 
the sunlight which streamed upon it, 
flooded it, gave it fresh life. He seemed to 
appreciate the swift reach of my hands, my 
stifled exclamation of astonishment, my 
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temporary bewilderment. And then my eye 
seized upon a peculiarity of the cutting, up- 
on a very tiny break in an edge at one end, 
and I cried: “Good heavens! It’s the Sam- 
arkand!” 


“LT hate jewelry, 
pearls and bar- 
baric ornaments,” 
she declared. 


never again shall my eyes behold such 
concentrated beauty and perfection as were 
HE had been leaning forward in his seat embodied in the Samarkand. 

with his hands on the edge of the table, | My employer examined it, and from his 
and now with an abrupt relaxation drew commercial soul muttered: “Three millions. 
a deep breath and settled back into his Easily worth three millions. Maybe more. 
chair. Eh, Roberts? Eh?” 

“There can be no doubt of it, you 1 didn’t answer him but glanced at Mr. 
think?” he asked, as if for confirmation, as Wakefield, whose eyes caught mine, and in 
I carried that marvelous gem to the window them I read something akin to contempt 
where a still stronger light crept to its very for one who could see such beauty and 
heart, and studied it. Studied it? I’m not consider only its monetary value. I think 
certain that it wasn’t acaress! None buta 1 must have indulged in a smile, for I saw 
man of my calling can understand the emo- a fleeting twitch around Mr. Wakefield’s 
tions evoked by such a rare jewel, such a mouth and then he turned to my employer 
historical and distinguished gem, a veritable as if answering his words and said, quietly: 
emperor of stones. In my. time I have “No—not three millions. Nor ten. Nor 
seen some great rubies in the collections any sum. It is not, nor ever shall be, while 
of Indian princes, but never before and I live, on the market. It would be like— 
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like peddling a queen in a native bazaar! 

With a gesture that was like a reverent 
caress, shielding, protective, he took the 
gem, gently closed the case, and replaced 
it in his pocket. He stood up, buttoning 
his coat as if to add to its security and then 
said: “Of course you understand there 
are reasons, many reasons, why I wish you 
to say nothing of this, or that the Sam- 
arkand is in my possession.” 

“Ves,” said my employer, “we under- 
stand. | It might be—ummh!—even dan- 
gerous.” 

“Quite so,” Mr. Wakefield agreed. “In- 
deed, I am wondering just what I should 
do about it.” He stared absently at the 
floor, frowning a little as if concerned with 
his own thoughts, and finally said: “Well, 
anyhow, I have it.” 


MY employer followed him out through 

the door, and I fell back to my cus- 
tomary tasks, which had become strangely 
dull and prosaic: six rare diamonds had 
to be appraised, an antique taken down 
and weighed; and yet all these had been 
dwarfed to rubbish, rendered insignificant, 
under the influence of that brief visit of 
the Samarkand. 

Thadn’t got it out of my mind when on 
the next day I found in my mail a letter 
in a plain envelope which I read with some 
slight astonishment. 

“Dear Mr. Roberts,” it read in a small, 
neat handwriting, “I would be much grati- 
fied if you can (provided you have no other 
appointment) come to my home on River- 
side Drive this evening at nine o’clock, or 
thereabouts. If this is acceptable, please 
telephone my secretary so that I can keep 
my evening for the purpose of our meet- 
ing. Yours truly, _Henry Wakefield.” 

Alive with curiosity, hoping that I should 
have an opportunity of again seeing the 
Samarkand and also some of his famed col- 
lection of jewels, I lost no time in making 
the appointment. And I rang the bell of 
that huge, pretentious mansion of his just 
as the distant clocks struck the hour. I 
was immediately ushered inward and to a 
small room that seemed, from its nature, 
to be the private lounging-place of . the 
millionaire. All the pretense of the house, 
its surroundings, its interior furnishings 
and decorations, were lacking here. The 
leather chairs were deep, worn, comfortable 
and almost shabby. A miner’s battered 
old gold-pan hung on the wall, and close 
by a pair of worn snowshoes and an old 
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prospector's pick. A dozen homely keep- 
sakes shouted aloud that they were sou- 
venirs of this man’s past and his beginnings 
of fortune. 

At my entrance a girl who had been 
lounging on the arm of a huge chair arose, 
and I at once surmised that she must be 
none other thaa liis niece, his sole surviv- 
ing relative, who, rumor and gossip de- 
clared, was the prospective heiress to his 
enormous wealth. His first words con- 
firmed my supposition. 

“You can stay if you wish, Mercy,” he 
volunteered, and then when she hesitated 
said: “This is Miss Wakefield, my niece, 
Mr. Roberts. She is a daughter in all 
things but one—she does not share my 
enthusiasm in gems.” 

She smiled, exposing perfect white teeth 
in a face that was habitually too calm, in- 
tellectual, self-possessed, and her eyes 
softened with a flash of amusement. She 
was somewhat distinguished as a beauty, 
but I thought to myself that I had seen 
many others her superior. 

“Probably you, who my uncle says are 
a great jewel-expert, will dislike me when 
I admit that I hate stones, jewelry, pearls 
and barbaric omaments,” she declared. 

“Dislike? No. I have few dislikes, and 
much recognition of the fact that each of 
us differs from the rest,” I said. “I, for 
instance, do not care for music, and per- 
haps envy those who do.” 


Bet I regarded it as remarkable that this 

handsome girl, for she was little more 
than that in years, was not attracted by 
jewels, which ‘seldom fail to fascinate her 
sex. Wakefield sat and listened as we 
talked for a few minutes. His eyes indi- 
cated amusement as I defended my obses- 
sion, and she thrust again and again at 
what she asserted was merely an unsur- 
pressed instinct of the primitive; but when 
she was called from the room, he became 
immediately serious. He somewhat star- 
tled me with his first words. 

“Roberts,” he said, “I’m in a quandary. 
I don’t know what to do. I've approxi- 
mately stolen the Samarkand.” 

My look of astonishment was caught. 

“Yes,” he said, in his serious, even 
voice, “to all actualities, I’m a thief. And 
I want your advice. I can trust you. I’ve 
made inquiries. Moreover you and I alike 
understand the love of stones—not for what 
they cost, but for themselves. I was fur- 
ther convinced af this yesterday from the 
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very way in which you handled the Samar- 
kand. I made up my mind that you, with 
your knowledge of the difficulties of my 
position, your general knowledge of how 
jewels are marketed, dealt with, handled, 
could perhaps tell me better than anyone 
else what to do.” 

“Commercially,” I objected, “I am a sim- 
pleton, a failure. Had you asked the head 
of our firm, Mr.—” 

“The very man I shouldn’t ask!” he ex- 
claimed. “All he knows of stones is what 
they cost and for what profit they should 
sell. Pfaugh! To him they mean nothing 
of beauty, of imagination. No, he couldn’t 
understand, and therefore his advice would 
he worthless. I know that you must be 
repressing a profound curiosity as to how 
the Samarkand came to my hands, and 
what its adventures since it was last in 
the public knowledge. So I’ll tell you all 
Iknow. ItQoes back to the question that 
has become commonplace, has been so 
much written and talked of—namely, what 
became of the crown treasures of Russia 
that were in the Kremlin when the Bolshe- 
viki burst loose. As you know, many of 
those jewels found their way to America 
‘through Bolshevist emissaries; but have 
you heard of the trainload of valuables that 
was hurried eastward? That it disappeared 
when the Japanese demanded that it should 
be guarded by their own selected men when 
it crossed Manchuria en route for Vladivos- 
tok, to which it was destined, and that no 
man of that Russian guard was ever heard 
from again, nor that treasute-train? Do 
you know that strange jewels have since 
been sold by Japanese, and that there is a 
possibility that the gold derived from those 
sales is at this moment in the Japanese 
treasury?” 


| TOLD him that I had heard of such 

Tumors, but was without definite or 
ctedible knowledge of any kind. 

“Well,” he said, thoughtfully, “that great 
ruby came to me through the hands of a 
Russian on whom I took pity and have 
made a sort of man-of-all-work around my 
house. He is an extreme rarity, for as far 
as I know, he is the sole survivor of the 
Russian guard that was to protect that 
treasure-train to Vladivostok. The exter- 
mination was effected one night outside of 
Harbin. This man, due to the fact that 
the few crude sleeping berths were all oc- 
cupied, had crawled beneath one, and to 
that exigency owes his life. Recognizing 
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his helplessness when the deliberate slaugh- 
ter took place, he remained in hiding. The 
Japanese had to transfer the treasure to 
other cars, because, as you may remember, 
the Russian railways do not use a standard 
gauge, whereas the Japanese do. Hence the 
rolling-stock could not be switched off at 
that tragic junction, but was emptied and 
afterward burned. 

“In the confusion the sole survivor of 
the massacre succeeded in escaping to a 
place close at hand which offered conceal- 
ment. From there he witnessed the trans- 
fer, and subsequent destruction of the Rus- 
sian rolling-stock, which was used as a 
funeral pyre, a crematory, for his murdered 
comrades. And then the new treasure-train 
rolled off into the night toward Japan, and 
he was left alone. 

“He says that he saw a case drop and 
burst open while the transfer .was being 
made, and that after a long time he went 
to that spot hoping to find anything of 
value that would help him on his way; for 
he had but little money. He found a heavy 
gold goblet, battered and bent, which he 
seized with great delight, and then the case 
containing the Samarkand. He was dis- 
appointed in the latter. He thought it 
nothing more than a pretty and probably 
valueless stone, or a specimen of finely 
colored glass. He knew nothing of rubies. 
He was going to throw it away, and kept it 
solely because it took up little room in his 
overcoat. Once, in his flight across Man- 
churia, he tried to trade it for a loaf of 
bread and was laughed at. But he was 
lucky enough to get through to Vladivostok, 
and there to get a job as stoker on a tramp 
bound for Vancouver, and his superstition 
led him to attribute some of his good 
fortune to his piece of cut glass. So he 
clung to it as a good-luck piece, and for 
years he has kept it. 

“T found him one night when he was be- 
ing driven from a park bench by a police- 
man, took pity on him because I could see 
that he was not an ordinary tramp, gave 
him some change and told him to come to 
my gardener the next day if he wanted to 
work. He came punctually, and nothing 
but his insistence got him a place, because 
I had forgotten to speak to the gardener. 
He proved himself so willing, so kindly and 
such a handy man, that the gardener has 
conceived a great liking for him. Also, this 
strange exile is fond of children and formed 
a great attachment for the gardener's child, 
a little girl. 
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“Well, one day recently I went into my 
garden at an early hour and out to the hot- 
house. The little girl was in there playing 
in an unused corner. Had a house laid 
out with pieces of sticks, bricks and stones, 
and there among the lot in a place of honor 
in what she called her parlor, was the 
Samarkand. You may imagine my surprise, 
my excitement, and the investigation I im- 
mediately instituted. 

“When I traced it down to that poor 
devil of a Russian and took him to this den 
to question him, he was frightened and im- 
ploring. He thought he was to be accused 
of theft of some sort, and in his broken 
English begged me to have mercy and not 
discharge him. He had no hesitancy what- 
ever in telling me how he came into pos- 
session of what he thought to be nothing 
but a bauble. It wasn’t that which terri- 
fied him, but the fact that he had found 
that gold goblet and disposed of it piece- 
meal. He feared that he was to be sent 
back to Russia, or perhaps to Japan, for 
that. What an absurd fear—what igno- 
rance! But to this poor devil his jeopardy 
was real—his life at stake, his content- 
ment in occupation ended. I’m convinced 
he told me the truth of how he came into 
possession of that priceless gem. And 
whatever happens, I shall see that he is pro- 
vided for in some adequate way as long 
as he lives. So now I come to my own 
predicament.” 


HE paused as if to assert a collection of 
difficulties, put them in order and se- 
quence before laying them in front of me. 
For the moment he was aloof, motionless, 
and absorbed in this mental occupation, 
and then he smiled and shook his head 
like a schoolboy caught in dereliction, 
“Y’m—I'm a mighty poor lawbreaker,” 
he said, and then qualified it with “—in my 
later years. I uphold it for two reasons: 
one that it’s right, and the other that it 
pays. First, I can’t return the Samarkand 
to its real owners, for they are gone— 
wiped out—brutally murdered. Second, 
it would be criminal to surrender it to the 
gang that now rules the state from which 
the ruby was stolen, because it would mere- 
ly add to a treasury whose avowed pur- 
pose is the debauchment of the world of 
law, order and peace, as we deem these con- 
ditions best served. Third, I am not going 
to betray that poor devil of a Russian exile 
to anybody, or any law. He has suffered 
enough to give a score of men their full 
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share of tribulations, has escaped with his 
life, is happy-here, and trusts me. Fourth, 
if I don’t declare the gem to the Customs 
authorities, I’m virtually a thief, an abettor 
of smuggling, a receiver of stolen goods. 
Fifth, if 1 do go quietly and make my dec- 
laration, I’ve got to tell how such a gem 
came into my hands, admit that I’m not its 
lawful owner, and—I don’t know what hap- 
pens then. And lastly, ’'d probably have 
to part with it, and you who know I don’t 
give a damn for money, and who can under- 
stand a man’s actual affection for some- 
thing of such superlative beauty, can there- 
fore sympathize with what I ‘called my 
great predicament and possibly advise me. 
You know at least what happens to gems 
brought forward in similar circumstances.” 

“J don’t,” I hastily disclaimed. “Simi- 
lar circumstances? I never heard of such a 
case, nor anything approaching it. I know 
of ordinary confiscations, and subsequent 
governmental disposals; I know of the pun- 
ishments for smuggling, for jewel-thieving, 
of restitutions and so forth; but nothing 
within my experience is applicable to this 
situation. Furthermore, have you consid- 
ered the possibilities of danger involved in 
the possession of this stone?” 

“How?” he asked, as if for the first time 
such thought had been put before him. 

“Think of the great newspaper story, 
which means publicity to an exceptional ex- 
tent, not confined to our country alone but 
actually international in its breadth. Sup- 
pose you told the entire, candid truth— 
don’t you see that you lay yourself open 
to the avaricious greed of the greatest 
thieves in the world, as well as the deter- 
mination of those from whose clutches the 
Samarkand slipped to recover it by any 
means at their command? Do you think a 
gang of Bolshevist emissaries would hesi- 
tate to murder you for it? Why, that 
stone is worth more than the Cullinan 
diamond, which is the largest in existence 
and is the prized piece of the crown-jewel 
collections of the world. You would give 
five million dollars for the Samarkand, and 
you are one of America’s very wealthy men, 
to whom five millions doesn’t mean so 
much. Think, therefore, how much that 
sum, or a fifth of it, means to those whose 
attention you would attract! 

“Let’s carry it further. If you would 
pay five million, I haven’t a doubt that 
there are rajahs in India, where rubies are 
almost sacred gems, and coveted above 
all others, who would pay double or treble 
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that sum for it. Here’s another point that | 
you have overlooked—Japan. If your ! 
man’s story is true, the Japanese committed ! 
wholesale murder for treasure, and if this 
leaked, the Japanese gangsters—I don’t 
say it was the government, mind you—will 
consider themselves robbed of some mil- 


“When the delib- 
erate slaughter 
took place, he re- 
mained in hiding.” 


C 
f" \y be a fair payment of duties. And that 
. would end it, for my lifetime, at least.” 

q I sat and watched him as he meditated 
over my advice. I wondered if that keen 
mind of his, so used to the stratagems of 
high fmance, would find any way out of 
his predicament other than the one I had 
suggested. And then, when he did speak, 
lions. Some of them might try to recover. his words were a surprise. 

In that event your life wouldn’t stand in “If you cared to assume some of the 
the way, and your Russian protégé would dangers attendant on such an undertaking, 
have his throat cut merely through vindic- I think I see one course open,” he said. 
tiveness, or to silence a witness forever.” “And furthermore, you are the only man I 

Mr. Wakefield listened judicially to all know whom I could trust for such a task. 
I had to say, and then with a perplexed Why couldn’t I give you the Samarkand, 
frown seemed waiting for me to continue. and—” : 

“Well? What then?” he asked, leaning “Give me the Samarkand?” I blurted in 
forward toward me. astonishment 

“As far as I can see, there’s only one “Yes. It was smuggled into this country, 
answer. Silence—absolute! I’d never tell so it shouldn’t be difficult to smuggle it into 
another human being what you have told another. You would then return with it, 
me. If my conscience hurt me, I’d remit, openly declare it, pay the Customs duty 
somehow, to the Government, for that so- on it, and afterward sell it to me.” His 
called ‘conscience fund’ concerning which eyes twinkled as he leaned back in his seat 
stories now and then appear, what would and awaited my reply. 
13 
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It was such an amazing proposition that 
my mind raced over the possibilities pre- 
sented. How could I account for its pos- 
session? What reasonable story could I tell 
for its acquisition? What might follow 
thereafter if either Bolshevist stratagems, 
or Japanese cunning, evolved plots to prove 
me a thief and recover the coveted prop- 
erty? Was there danger in merely carrying 
it across the ocean to Holland, or some 
place in the near East and then returning 
with it? The latter seemed improbable if 
its secrets were known thus far to but three 
men, one a poor devil of a Russian whose 
vital interests necessitated secrecy, the other 
this distinguished millionaire who was fas- 
cinated by sheer beauty, and myself, who 
was too inconspicuous to be a suspect. 

My thoughts were interrupted by Mr. 
Wakefield, who said: “See here. I don’t 
wish you to take snap judgment on this. 
Consider it for a few days before you give 
me an answer. You may think of some ob- 
stacle that I’ve not foreseen. You may—” 

He hadn’t time to conclude. The door 
opened, and his niece came in with a po- 
lite sentence that she hoped she didn’t in- 
trude. Personally I thought she did. But 
I was relieved to have a legitimate excuse 
in the lateness of the hour for making my 
departure, and remember that I walked 
homeward in something like a maze of 
thought, wondering whither and how far an 
acceptance of this mission might lead me. 


CHAPTER IL 


rc impresses me as extraordinary, in ret- 

rospect, that during the following night 
and day I found so many objections to the 
proposed undertaking. My sole excuse for 
hesitancy is that I was contented with my 
life in its placid occupations and its pleas- 
ant certainties. I was loath to leave a 
position that was in itself a pleasure. 
Travel had lost its charms. The assump- 
tion of such responsibility was great, and 
there was always the chance of my being 
involved in a somewhat embarrassing posi 
tion if I were called upon to justify my 
title to the incomparable jewel. Could I 
have gone openly to my employers, revealed 
my mission and asked for a few weeks’ 
leave of ‘absence, the situation would have 
been simplified; but from this recourse I 
was debarred by the very circumstances 
and conditions in which Mr. Wakefield 
found himself. 
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And all these cogitations I voiced when, 
on the third night, I revisited him. My 
mind was nearly fixed upon refusal. He 
swept away my objections as chaff is blown 
by a gale. My position with the firm? 
Nonsense! He would give me five hundred 
thousand dollars for carrying his business 
through to successful termination. Work? 
There would be no further need for me to 
work. Gems? Did I wish to keep in con- 
tact with gems, I could thereafter be his 
special commissioner. Money? No ex- 
pense-account I might run would be of im- 
portance to him. Possibilities of danger? 
There could be none. 

I went from his house that night com- 
mitted to the undertaking and regarding 
myself as one who had accidentally rubbed 
the lamp of fortune. I was astounded by 
the generosity of his offer, not stopping 
to consider that after all payments, he 
would still have come into undisputed title 
and possession of the Samarkand for com- 
paratively nothing. He intended to set 
aside a quarter of a million for the Russian 
which—heaven knows!—that individual 
couldn’t spend and wouldn’t know what to 
do with. Add to this a half-million for me, 
my outlay, his payments to the Customs, 
and he would still be an enormous gainer 
by his transaction. But to be fair to his 
memory, I am convinced that this side of 
the situation never crossed his mind. It 
was the gem he wanted. 

My employers were astonished and quite 
frankly despondent when I tendered them 
my resignation. It had never been in my 
mind that they so highly regarded me, or 
that they esteemed my services irreplace- 
able. I tried to convince them that my 
chief assistant was competent, but they*in- 
sisted that he had not my genius for re- 
imembering colors. I had no legitimate ex- 
cuse to offer for my desertion save that 
there were certain private reasons why I 
must go abroad. 

They offered me a vacation; but I, hav- 
ing in view an easily camed fee of half a 
million dollars, didn’t consider it fair to 
promise to resume work. They then in- 
sisted that my separation from the firm 
should not be irrevocable until after my re- 
turn; and I, fearing that this connection 
might involve them in a scandal if things 
went wrong, had to decline; but I finally 
consented to make certain purchases for 
them which were in the order-books and 
that would necessitate my going to Am- 
sterdam, that jewel mart of Europe. I 
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did this because it would serve as an excuse 
for my presence abroad, in case anyone be- 
came inquisitive. Furthermore, an open 
visit to Amsterdam might assist me to ac- 
count for my possession of the jewel in 
the possible event of my being brought be- 
fore a court of inquiry. Yet I suffered the 
pangs of reluctance and doubt on the day 
when, for the last time, I closed the desk 
that had so long and so happily been mine, 
and turned the keys over to my successor. 

There are a lot of misconceptions regard- 
ing the jeopardies of the gem experts. It 
is a current fiction that they customarily 
travel loaded down with jewels over which 
they pass sleepless hours of care and 
watchfulness, that they are in constant 
fear of thieves or in peril of their lives, that 
their calling is hazardous and dangerous. 
But as a matter of fact the usual method 
is to make purchases, carefully list and seal 
them, entrust them to the care of the great 
express or shipping companies, and ade- 
quately insure them and their delivery. 
There isn’t a reputable jewel-house in 
America that makes the slightest attempt to 
evade the Customs. There is not to my 
personal knowledge a gem-buyer for any of 
the great and dignified firms in America 
who ever crossed the Atlantic with other 
than his personal, intimate articles of 
jewelry on his person. A thief who robbed 
any of the great gem-experts in transit as 
ayule couldn’t pay from the proceeds the 
price of his passage. So, ordinarily, I 
should have “shipped” the Samarkand to 
Amsterdam. The necessity for secrecy, 
once it had been entrusted to my care, was 
the cause of my first distress. I couldn’t 
follow the routine. I couldn’t neglect its 
protection. I couldn’t evade.a responsibil- 
ity which was magnified because Mr. Wake- 
field had so implicitly, so confidently, en- 
trusted me. I was the confidant of his per- 
plexities, his desires and his objectives, as 
well as the guardian of the world’s great- 
est gem. Hence that worn leather case, 
sewed inside my underwear, felt mon- 
strous and malignant on the day when 
land vanished from the westerly view, and 
the screws of the steamer that bore me took 
on the persistent, busy speed that they 
would maintain for the voyage. 


ye the veteran voyageur all trips across 

the Adantic are monotonous and dull, 
particularly in the season when tourists 
and pleasure-seekers are few. The first 
class was not by any means fully booked, 
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and the second appeared scarcely more oc- 
cupied. At my table there were but five 
other passengers, two of them commercial 
agents, two of Hebraic origin, and the fifth 
a Japanese student making his first trip 
abroad. The Jews were en route for the 
new Mecca of their race, Telaviv, in Pales- 
tine, where they proposed to go into the 
clothing business; and the Japanese was 
frankly going abroad to study European 
trade-conditions, hoping to profit thereby. 
To me he was the most interesting of my 
fellow-passengers. On the second day out 
he gravely distributed his card, badly 
printed, “Takiyamo Fungeri, Tokyo, Stu- 
dant.” 

He seemed to be untraveled and ingen- 
uous but observant, and having learned 
from the ship’s doctor that I crossed nearly 
every year, shyly attached himself to me in 
the réle of questioner. He spoke fairly good 
English, but much better French, having, 
as he explained, methodically studied the 
latter language for three years for the pur- 
poses of this visit. He seemed to accept 
me as a living “traveler's guide,” and made 
innumerable inquiries as to hotels that 
might suit his purse, trains, railways and 
routes. He amused me, particularly with 
his American impressions chiefly gained, as 
he admitted, from a stay—his longest in 
one city, by the way—of seven days in 
New York. It was astonishing, however, 
what a complete superficial knowledge he 
had of the latter city, and I eould but ad- 
mire his thoroughness. I was also secretly 
amused at the naiveté with which he told 
me he was going first to Amsterdam to 
observe the diamond-cutting industry, learn 
how it was done, and compare it with the 
methods in his own country, and that he 
thought two days would suffice. Two days 
for a subject in which an apprentice learns 
but the rudiments in two years! 

On my previous trips to Amsterdam I 
had always patronized the Ristoria Hotel, 
but this time I hesitated, for to its staff 
T was known as a somewhat prominent 
jewel-expert. At first I questioned whether 
it might not be best to avoid places where 
I was known. Then came the thought that 
if I were eventually driven to account for 
my movements, the more openly I moved, 
the better. Hence, after wavering, I went 
to the Ristoria. 

This hotel has a most peculiar feature 
in its interior decorations of the upper 
floors. The hallways are, or at least then 
were, wainscoated uniformly in plain Jap- 
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anese mattifg and paneled with a uniform 
imitation of bamboo. The numbers above 
the doors are small, and on a gloomy day 
almost indistinguishable, making it difficult 
to identify one’s own passage. The door of 
each suite when opened enters a tiny hall- 
way in which there is a hand basin on the 
left, a door to the right leading into a 
bathroom, while directly in front is the 
door into the main chamber. A peculiarity 
is again disclosed in that the door for the 
bathroom revolves so cunningly and eco- 
nomically that it serves for both the cham- 
ber and the bathroom. Hence, when the 
bathroom door opens, it becomes the door 
for the chamber, shutting it off entirely, 
or vice versa. The bathroom door is 
therefore naturally closed when one leaves 
his bedchamber. It was to this peculiar 
arrangement that I owed an accidental dis- 
covery on the third day after my arrival in 
the picturesque old city. 

I had been visiting various places filling 
the commissions given me by the firm from 
which I had resigned, and in the gloom of 
a wintry day walked through the unlighted 
hall of the hotel to my suite. In a some- 
what abstracted mood, for the difficulties 
of my mission were always in my mind, I 
went one door too far down the corridor, 
opened it and stepped in. The single door 
that served both bathroom and bedcham- 
ber was closed on the latter. Thinking that 
this must be due to the carelessness of a 
servant, I switched on the light and 
opened the door in front of me. I heard a 
startled exclamation, the movement of 
chairs scraped back across the carpet, and 
found myself staring at two men who had 
evidently been seated on opposite sides of 
a small writing-table and had been dis- 
turbed by my unexpected entrance. 


NSTANTLY I realized that I was in the 

wrong suite; but that was not all. One of 
the men was my ingenuous young Japanese 
acquaintance, Takiyamo of Tokyo, and 
the other man was one whom I had never 
seen before, but was such a contrast to his 
companion as to make him instantly nota- 
ble. He was dark of skin, heavy-featured, 
with black hair, a well-shaped mustache 
and finely shaped eyebrows—and built like 
a Hercules. His stature could have been 
scarcely less than six feet and four inches, 
and he appeared to tower above the lithe 
little Japanese like a veritable colossus. 
They had the advantage of position, with 
their backs to the window on the farther 
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side of the room, but even so I could 
discern the big man’s frown of annoyance, 
his quick side-glance at Takiyamo as if 
questioning the latter for the meaning of 
this intrusion. The Japanese instantly re- 
covered his composure and advanced upon 
me with quick steps, paused and made the 
characteristic deep bow of his country. 

“Ah—Meester Rubberts! Me give you 
pleaser to again see so—” And then 
abandoning his painful English for his quite 
fluent French he hastily went on: “Strange 
that we should again meet so soon after 
my arrival! I came but this afternoon 
from Rotterdam to pursue my studies of 
the diamond industry. I remembered that 
you said this hotel was expensive, but I 
lost the names of the others more moderate 
you recommended.” 

I smiled at the recollection of that mem- 
oranda book of his in which he invariably, 
constantly and somewhat annoyingly jotted 
down perpetual notes and observations, and 
wondered how he could get along with it, 
even as I voiced my apologies and explana- 
tions for my intrusion. His companion in 
the meantime had deliberately turned his 
back and stood with hands in pockets ap- 
parently staring out of the window over 
the array of quaint, red-tiled roofs and 
forest of chimney-pots that stretched away 
toward the spire of a ‘great old church. 
Takiyamo lost no time in getting me from 
the room. His hands, when he finally de- 
cided to follow the European custom, 
caught mine and gently but unmistakably 
impelled me toward the door. 

“I have some business to transact with 
the gentleman inside,” he said, apologeti- 
cally, “and will hasten to conclude it and 
call upon you. He is from my country’s 
embassy and—that is, he is—but I have 
not asked the number of your suite. It 
is what? T shall honor myself by calling 
upon you within a few minutes. But now 
T must—you understand, monsieur?” 

“Most certainly,” I. answered, and told 
him my number. As he closed the outer 
door upon me, I-had a glimpse of the man 
by the window, who was holding his head 
sidewise as if to catch the last words of 
our conversation. It seemed strange that 
such a man, although unquestionably of 
some Eastern race, should be connected 
with the Japanese embassy. It is the 
custom of ‘that nation, quite wisely and 
considerably different from the American, 
to employ none but pure-bred subjects in 
her embassies and legations. 


alibi. 1 excused myself from waiting and 
passed out into the street where, in a con- 
venient doorway I watched for the. two 
men. When they came, I immediately in- 
tercepted them. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but a short time 
ago I saw you in the office of Mynherr 
Rechkampf. I too am a purchaser of 
jewels, provided you have what I seek.” 
And took from my pocket one of my old 
business cards. 


Instantly I 
realized I was 
in the wrong 


For gentlemen who advocated and pre- 
sumably practiced the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, they were decidedly 
stand-offish. They didn’t seem to trust me, 
but they promised if they found time to 
let me hear from them on the following 
day. Feeling that T had taken the wrong 
method of approach, I left them; but hap- 
pening to glance back as I made the first 
turning in those crooked, delightful old 
streets, I saw them reéntering the shop of 
ON the fdllowing day while in a broker’s the broker, and smiled to myself. I sus- 
~ Office I met with what seemed to me pected that they were going to make in- 
at the time good fortune. The broker, who quiries regarding me and my bona-fides. 
was an old business acquaintance, slyly It proved true, for while I was dining in 
called to my notice two men who were lonely leisure in my hotel, two of them 
occupying his attention when I arrived, and called, and this time I made no mistake, 
whispered: “Unquestionably Bolsheviki for I began my overtures by inviting them 
who have some confiscated jewels to sell.” to coffeeand cigarettes in the lounge. They 
Now, ordinarily men of this stamp had no objections to vodka despite the pro- 
aroused in me no other emotion than keen hibition sentiments supposed to prevail in 
dislike, not untinged with curiosity; for a their country, and showed some inexperi- 
vivid imagination is not required to sur- ence in the sale of jewels by telling me that 
round anything of which they dispose with they had a case of their most valued stones 
the grim hue of red tragedy, or sordid with them for my inspection. 
misery. But now, here at hand, was a “That for me would be useless,” I said, 
suggestion for my private plot, my possible declining their proffer. “I must have day- 
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light to make the purchases I seek.” And 
then, glancing over my shoulder, I saw that 
another party had entered while we had 
been sitting there, and was not entirely 
out of earshot had its members been dis- 
posed to eavesdrop. An habitual caution 
impelled me to give the Russians advice, 
and I motioned them to join me in another 
seat farther removed, and behind a huge, 
four-leaved ground-glass screen that formed 
a sort of invalid’s corner away from 
possible draughts. Looking their surprise, 
they followed me, and the waiter brought 
our refreshments to the nook. 

“T brought you in here,” I said, “be- 
cause it was unwise of you to talk so 
loudly, even as it was unwise to bring with 
you the parcel of gems of which you spoke. 
Furthermore, I think it might be best, 
rather than carry such property on your 
persons through the night in a strange city, 
that you let me have your case locked up in 
the hotel safe tonight. I suppose your in- 
quiries have convinced you of my honesty, 
and offer this merely ‘as a friendly sug- 
gestion.” 


'HEY had the good sense to agree with 

me, and after making certain that we 
were unwatched, the case was transferred 
to my pocket. It was not too soon, for 
one of my visitors suddenly felt his vodka. 
It is one of the curses of that insidious 
rye brandy that up to the moment it takes 
effect its victim is blissfully unconscious of 
the kick to come. But then he certainly 
knows—usually too late! 

“Yes, yes, monsieur. It is time we left!” 
the soberer of my visitors exclaimed with 
an apprehensive look at his companion, and 
turned to the latter to insist upon immedi- 
ate departure. I was just pushing my 
chair back from the table when, discern- 
ing a shadow through the screen glass I 
looked upward. A man so tall that his 
black eyebrows, large dark eyes and blue- 
black hair were visible above the top of 
that six-foot screen, was taking a hasty 
glance into our seclusion. There was 
nothing in that to alarm me in a country 
where one comes constantly into contact 
with foreigners who are not devoid of al- 
most childlike and sometimes impertinent 
curiosity; but I thought hastily of what 
that interloper’s stature must have been, 
and somehow my mind swished to the pit 
ture of that huge man I had seen in Taki- 
yamo’s room. I looked for the sight of a 
man that tall when we passed from behind 
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the screen, but the room and the lobby were 
both empty, and the intruder, whoever he 
was, had disappeared. 

Nor did I see anyone when, having made 
an appointment with the Russians for the 
following forenoon, I returned from the 
door and made my way to the manager’s 
office, where I obtained a large envelope, 
some sealing-wax, and sealed and deposited 
the packet of jewels in the hotel safe. 
Even as I did so I smiled inwardly, think- 
ing how much greater value was even at 
that moment securely resting in a chamois 
bag against my breast beneath my under- 
wear—the Samarkand. In the privacy of 
my room a short time later I took it from 
its case and gloated over its beauty before 
retiring to rest. No, gloating isn’t quite 
the word to express my emotions, for it was 
not mine, although it was the key to my 
fortunes, and the object of my solicitude. 
I think that in some inexplicable way there 
had been formed between the Samarkand 
and me a bond of companionship, or friend- 
ship—I am not certain which. In my 
dream that night it came to life and told 
me long tales of past centuries, of dead 
loves and hates, of many a lost enterprise, 
many an intrigue. 

I was awakened by my Russian visitors, 
who came a full hour earlier than that 
appointed, and after making a hasty toilet 
I had them sent up to my room. Sent up 
with the Continental breakfast of coffee and 
tolls, as it were, for they arrived together. 
And their arrival provoked astonishment. 

The man who had left me in compar- 
atively sober guardianship of his comrade 
came in with a bandage wrapped compactly 
around his head, and his fellow, who should 
by all rules of compensation have been the 
sufferer, was grave but clear-eyed. 

“Our jewels—you have them safe?” the 
clear-eyed man asked without preliminaries. 

“T presume so,” I replied. “I will ask 
the office to send the sealed parcel up, and 
we can see.” And I immediately tele~ 
phoned to the manager’s office. 

“What has happened—an accident?” I 
asked of the bandaged man. 

“Wait until we get our parcel again. 
It’s—it’s a story. Incredible! Cannot 
understand it!” he mumbled; and I, being 
hungry, poured my coffee. 

‘The manager appeared in person, handed 
me the packet and asked for the receipt 
he had given me, which, after examining 
the seals, I returned. I gave the package 
to the clear-eyed man, who hastily tore off 
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the cover, opened the case, looked for a 
moment, then snapped the catch shut and 
with a great exhalation of relief said in his 
native tongue: “Thank God!” 

Placidly I continued with my breakfast. 
But he tured to me and said, in his thick 
French that created liaisons where there 
were none, and omitted them where they 
should have been: “Monsieur, we owe it 
to your experience, wisdom and advice, that 
these were not stolen last night. I myself 
was in somewhat of a daze, and was easily 
overpowered when we were fallen upon in 
a dark narrow street by three men. My 
comrade fought until struck over the head 
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Th 
with some implement that rendered him 
unconscious. After that they knelt. upon 
us and searched us with the most absurd, 
the most ridiculous, the most meticulous 
care. They even took off our shoes, broke 
off the heels—in fact, practically stripped 
us. And the part that convinces me that 
they were after the jewels we brought to 
you is that they took nothing from us. 
They despised our watches, our money, 
our personal things like rings and scarf- 
pins, and they took—nothing! Positively 
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nothing! Of course we did not know this 
until we reached a pharmacy near by, 
where the dispenser, aroused from sleep, 
attended to my comrade’s wound and. we 


had leisure to examine our pockets. But 
for you, monsieur, we should have lost a 
very valuable collection of jewels and—we 
cannot sufficiently thank you.” 

I found myself speculating, under this 
glib recital, as to its truth, The man’s 
recountal sounded sincere, but— 

There seemed no use in wasting time. 

I had my breakfast cleared away, locked 
the door to make certain that we should 
be unmolested, and examined the contents 
of their case. They were good enough. 
Indeed, there were four rather exceptional 
stones that I decided to buy for the 
firm. Evidently the Bolshevists had al- 
ready had them to a sufficient number of 
places to determine their value, for they 
named a price that, while not a bargain, 
‘was not excessive; and I took them. ‘There 
was one rather fine ruby in the lot to which 
the man with a bandaged head called my 
attention in a rather unusual way. 

“Are you not interested in rubies?” he 
asked. “Of course this is not so great as 
the lost Samarkand, but perhaps—” 

I lifted my eyes to his’ and found him 
staring at me with a level, fixed stare. I 
have the reputation of being a pretty good 
poker-player, and impassive; but I some- 
times wonder if I started then, if my look 
carried anything unusual, if in any way I 
betrayed my custodianship. I do know that 
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greatly pleased, insisted upon_proffering™ 


hospitality, which I found it difficult to re- 
fuse. I drank but little, for I am habitually 
abstemious; nor did they drink as heavily 
as on the preceding night. They were dis- 
tinctly sober when I bade them good night 
at the hotel entrance. As they crossed the 
street at the end of the great bridge, I 
hesitated and then stepped outside the door 
and into the darkness; for it seemed to me 
that, as they turned the ‘corner and dis- 
appeared, a dim shape, shadowy in the 
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I was aware of the possibilities of danger. 

“The Samarkand ruby? No, this isn’t 
the Samarkand, monsieur; but if it were, 
I should try to buy it. Have you it for 
sale? Where is it?” 

I stared at him as fixedly as he had been 
staring at me, and he burst into a throaty 
laugh. 

“That,” he said, “is one of our great- 
est mysteries. No, we don’t know where 
it is, or precisely how it disappeared, but 
we surmise that it is either in America or 
Japan. Hence [ thought that you, know- 
ing the trade of America, might inform 
me? 

It was my turn to cover myself with a 
laugh, and I sat carelessly expectant, and 
watchful, resolved that no word, look or 
action of mine would give them any re- 
sponse to whatever suspicions they might 
have cherished. For a time they both 
studied me, and then the man with the 
bandage looked at his companion and shook 
his head. He said something in Russian, 
and of that tongue I knew a smattering, 
enough to decide that what he said was: 
“No, this man knows nothing of it. He 
can ‘tell us nothing.” 

Immediately thereafter they made ready 
to depart, and I accompanied them to a 
bank where I paid them, took their receipts 
and my purchases. We parted in outward 
friendliness, as men who had merely ac- 
complished’ a business transaction; but I 
walked from there direct to a steamship 
agency, resolved to leave for America by 
the first boat. And yet I was not done 
with them; for on that night they again 
visited my hotel, informing me that they 
had just learned that another consignment 
of gems was coming, and asking if I would 
care to have the first look at them. 
GOMETHING prompted me to tell them 

I would see them and was content to 
remain over for a week or ten days for 
such an opportunity. And they, as if 


night, of an exceptionally large man, moved 
from a doorway and slipped after them. 

Still thinking of this, I went to my room, 
undressed thoughtfully, took the Samar- 
kand from its case again to make sure that 
it was still safe, drank a small bottle of 
that excellent Dutch beer which I appre- 
ciated as a sleeping draught, and went to 
sleep with contentment of a decision made. 
I had resolved to be off for America on 
the following morning after leaving a note 
breaking my engagement with my Bolshe- 
vist friends, whom I suspected, “Likewise, 
I recalled, just as I went to sleep, I must 
leave a polite note telling Mr. Takiyamo, 
“Studant,” that I had left in such haste I 
had been unable to bid him good-by. 


CHAPTER IIL 


I BOARDED a small steamer on the fol- 

lowing morning and applied to the 
purser for a stateroom which the agent had 
assured me I could obtain without diffi- 
culty. Much to my annoyance, I learned 
that I could consider myself fortunate in 
having one upper berth in a stateroom for 
four, that being the last available. A party 
of French and Dutch business men going 
to America to participate in an interna- 
tional trade congress had taken almost the 
entire first-class quarters, and the ship was 
of a character which made the second class 
anything but desirable. Had I not carried 
on my person that fabulous gem, I should 
have accepted the situation placidly, for 
I was too seasoned a traveler not to endure 
patiently surplus companionship for such a 
brief time; but the Samarkand in its case, 
rubbing my skin at each inspiration of my 
chest, made me vastly dissatisfied because 
I could not have a stateroom to myself. I 
wished that I had known of my predica- 
ment sooner, in which case I could have 
broken my plans and either sought another 
ship, or taken the risks of shipping the 
jewel with those others which I had pur- 
chased and forwarded to my firm. Yet, 
on consideration, I knew that the latter 
method- would not at all have suited the 
circumstances, and so resigned myself to 
my discomforts when we put to sea. And 
there were discomforts enough, heaven 
knows! It wasn’t possible to have a bath 
in private. It wasn’t possible to shave in 
private. In fact, there was no such thing 
as privacy for passengers on a ship crowded 
to its capacity, and built so many years 
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before, that privacy hadn’t been considered 
a necessity. I was compelled to solace my- 
self in the thought of the leisures and as- 
pirations that would reward me for the 
final delivery of the Samarkand. 

When the great beacon came into view 
as our ship lumbered into port, I antici- 
pated the surprise that would overwhelm 
one man, my very good friend, Mac 
Masters, chief expert jewel-appraiser for the 
Customs department. We had on many 
occasions wrangled over the value of gems, 
derided each other for mistakes, had small 
bets on weights or the matching of colors. 
Frequently we had asked each other’s 
judgment, and I still insist that Mac—now 
dead—was one of the greatest jewel-ex- 
perts who ever handled a gem. 


(E men of the trade are well known 

to the Customs department. Those who 
are engaged by the very prominent firms 
are given special treatment, inasmuch as 
it is known that if they have business to 
transact it will be on such a scale that it 
will save time to get them immediately 
through to the Customs official with whom 
they will declare. Hence the boat had 
scarcely docked before I was off and by 
special request put through to Mac Masters 
himself. 1 wanted to pass him personally, 
because I hoped to keep the entry of the 
Samarkand into New York an absolute 
secret. 

Mac greeted me facetiously, his bushy 
eyebrows working up and down as he 
asked: “What junk have you got to declare 
now? Rubbish as usual, I suppose.” 

“Think so, you old bluffer? Til show 
you in a few minutes,” I boasted. 


don’t know when or where!” 


“What is it? A medicine-bag, or some 
East Indian ancestral charm?” he asked 
when he saw that I was compelled partly 
to disrobe to get access to the bag and case 
suspended beneath my undershirt. 

I said nothing, but took the worn leather 
case from its covering and handed it to 
him unopened. I watched his face for the 
first. gasp of open-mouthed astonishment, 
for his glow of admiration when he saw 
the greatest and most flawless gem of its 
kind in existence. I anticipated his out- 
burst of questions as to how I had found 
it, bought it, from whom, and where. 
Somewhat to my impatience, he stood with 
it in his hand, inclined to gossip. 

“Haven't seen you for weeks and weeks,” 
he said. “Didn't know you’d been over to 
the other side, Say, is there anything in 
this whisper that’s been passed around that 
you aren’t working any longer for the big 
fellows?” 

“Well, I’ve not entirely broken con- 
nection with them,” I replied. “I bought 
some stuff for them in Amsterdam which 
will come along through the express com- 
pany pretty soon. But—what do you think 
of that thing you've got in your paws?” 

He looked at the case, then snapped the 
lid open. I watched him expectantly. He 
moved over to the light, took another lock, 
snapped the case shut, faced me, and with 
‘a grin tossed the case back to me. 

“Come on with the real stuff,” he said. 
“T’m too old to be kidded.” 

“Are you? Huh! Strikes me you're so 
confounded wise that you can’t believe 
your own eyes any more,” I bantered. 
“You think that anything that large 
couldn’t be real, eh? Well, old son, that 
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thing you’ve been looking at is the Samar- 
kand!” 

“Samarkand? The only ruby of its class 
in the world? The lost Samarkand, as the 
writing-boys call it when they want to fill 
space in the trade journals? That's not the 
Samarkand. It’s a piece of nicely painted 
glass!” 

“Take another look,” I insisted, proffer- 
ing him the case. 

“What’s the use? Look at it yourself if 
you want to,” i retorted. 


Witt a shoe of proud exultation I 

snapped the lid open, intending to 
force its contents upon his inspection. And 
then my eyes fell upon it, its dullness as- 
tounded me, and I caught my breath. Here 
was no flash of pinkish-red like the flow of 
blood in the rays of a full moon, no danc- 
ing glitter of warmth, no leap of liberated 
flame—but instead a dull inanimate thing 
that pulsed no reflected light as I took it 
from its velvet bed with fingers that 
trembled, and brought it closer to my un- 
believing eyes. 

A medical friend once told me that it 
was probably impossible for a healthy heart 
completely to miss a beat. I am convinced 
he was in error; for I am equally certain 
that then and there mine did. Not one 
beat, but several. For Mac had announced 
the iruth, and that which I held in my 
hand was nothing but a duplicate of the 
king of rubies cut from glass. In a tumul- 
tuous wave the consequences of my loss in- 
undated me, and the thing fell from my 
relaxed fingers and rolled outward over the 
floor, made a broad revolution, a smaller 
one, ‘then another, and fell, dead but mock- 
ing, in a bar of wintry sunlight. I stood, 
transfixed with what to me was an over- 
whelming tragedy, bent forward, gasping, 
and staring at it. I felt the cold sweat 
break through the pores of my forehead, 
and then a great numbness, an unfathom- 
able despair. I stepped blindly backward 
until the hollows behind my knees came in 
contact with a chair, and into it I fell like 
a man unexpectedly tripped. 

“Good Lord! What’s the matter with 
you?” Mac demanded, instantly recogniz~ 
ing the depths of my distress. 

“Mac,” I mumbled, “I’ve been robbed! 
I don’t know when or where; but I had the 
Samarkand—there in that case—carried 
it always inside my shirt, night and day— 
never let it get away from me, even when 
I slept and—now it’s gone!” 


THE BLUE 


He was all solicitude, for he was not only 
my personal friend but a man of infinite 
sympathy and profound understanding. He 
put his hand on my shoulder, seeming to 
tower above me as I sat, collapsed, in his 
office chair. 

“Man—man! Pull youfself together. I 
understand what you feel. It’s rotten 
luck! Here, wait and I'll get you a jolt 
to pull you up.” 

He went to his desk and brought from 
a drawer a flask of brandy, poured the 
metal cup full, and I gulped it, hot and 
raw, was half-strangled, and momentarily 
forgot a mental anguish in the throes of 
physical struggling for breath. He picked 
the imitation gem from the floor, examined 
it curiously, and slowly put it back in the 
case, looking at me thereafter as if ques- 
tioning my sanity, sobemess, or capacity 
for blundering. Then he shook his head 
and said, as if answering a question ad- 
dressed to himself: “‘No, it’s not like you 
ever to have been mistaken as to what was 
in that case, or to have lost it through 
carelessness, or to have been fooled by a 
trick. You had it, and—” 

“Tt’s gone!” I finished the sentence for 
him, and somehow of a sudden became 
conscious of outer sounds, of the feet of 
men in the corridor walking across con- 
crete floors, of the dull rumble of the city 
outside, of the clanging of car bells and 
the honking of automobiles impatiently 
threading their way through the downtown 
traffic. 

“Got any idea how, or where?” his voice 
pulled me back to sensibility. 

“Not an idea. Not one! Don’t see how 
it could have happened,” I blurted. 

He handed me the imitation and the case. 
I took them dully and thrust them into my 
pocket. 

“Don’t say anything about this, Mac,” 
I requested, and as he nodded his head 
sympathetically I explained: “I’ve got to 
have time to think this over and, as you 
can understand, the fewer that know any- 
thing about it, the better. I can’t, right 
now, remember a single precaution I’ didn’t 
take; but just the same it looks to me as 
if I’m worse than down and out.” 

He grasped my shoulder again. 

“No, you're not, Johnny. Get that bee 
out of your bonnet. You're just taking 
part of the count. You've got to get up 
and make a fight of some sort. You must! 
‘And if there’s anything in the world I can 
do to help you—well, you know me. You 
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beat it quietly to some place where you can 
sit down and think it all over carefully 
before you see anyone. This is no time for 
you to make mistakes. If you want me 
any time out of office-hours, call up my 
house phone. It’s in the book, and day 
or night, don’t hesitate.” 

I was but little encouraged by his kind- 
liness,. yet recognized the wisdom of his 
advice; and so I went straight to my apart- 
ment, where in seclusion, and surrounded 
by homely familiar objects, I could think 
undisturbed. And all that afternoon I sat 
or paced the floor more or less helplessly 
and hopelessly. 

Of one feature I was certain—and this 
was that the last time that I had opened 
the case, there in my room in the Amster- 
dam hotel on the night preceding my de- 
parture, it held the real Samarkand. I had 
neither opportunity nor temptation to 
look at it on the voyage across, and so im- 
pressed with my responsibilities had I been 
in that crowded cabin that I had actually 
slept with it clutched in my hand, and as 
an additional precaution had not doffed 
my underwear. All my thought narrowed 
down to the possibilities of its having been 
stolen during the last night I had spent 
in Amsterdam. 

I couldn’t conceive how the theft had 
been effected. But I couldn’t imagine how 
it could have been stolen at any other 
time. 

The appalling part of my meditations 
revolved about the loss to Mr. Wake- 
field, that kindly, liberal man who had so 
fully trusted me, and who stood ready and 
waiting so magnificently to reward me for 
my participation in an enterprise that 
would seem shady and questionable to any 
others than we two, who knew all the cir- 
cumstances. I felt as if I had not only 
been instrumental in a great loss to him 
through some delinquency of which I wasn’t 
aware, but was suddenly fearful that he 
might suspect me of having betrayed his 
confidence—been careless, or worse yet, 
yielded to temptation and become a thief! 

I never dreaded an interview in my life 
so much as the one that I went to have 
with him that evening after telephoning for 
an appointment and asking him to make 
certain that he could be alone. I felt 
beaten, humiliated, despairing and hesitant, 
as I forced myself, finally, to ring his door- 
bell. 


Tentered with dragging steps like a man 
in acute illness. He arose to meet me with 
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his hand outstretched and a warm smile of 
greeting. He must have read the loss in 
my attitude. His face suddenly betrayed 
perplexity, then alarm. 

“What is it? What has happened? 
Something is wrong,” he said quickly, 2s 
the door closed and we were left alone, 

“The very worst,” I said. “I have been 
robbed of the Samarkand! I, who in all 
the years, in all the trips, after buying and 
caring for millions of dollars’ worth of 
jewels for others have never lost a single 
one, have lost the rarest of all and—I can't 
for the life of me tell when, how or where 
it happened! I never even knew it was 
gone until today. If you think I have been 
negligent, or am a thief—” 

“Nonsense!” he said. ‘You're unstrung. 
You're all shot to pieces. I know men, 
and I know you, and all about you. Get 
those things out of your mind at once. 
Now sit down and tell me the whole story.” 


"Tere was such complete trust, such 

kindliness, such readiness to listen and 
forgive in his words and attitude, that I felt 
my lips tremble with emotion and relief, 
and for a minute I couldn’t utter a sound. 
With that splendid understanding of hu- 
manity that had made him great, he merely 
reached over and patted my knee and 
waited for me to regain self-control. In 
that gentle reassurance I was instantly 
brought back to words and felt that I could 
talk freely, that I should be believed— 
could talk as to a very old and trusted 
friend, rather than to one for whom I had 
lost something that to him was beyond 
price. I told him every detail within my 
knowledge, even to my meeting with the 
Russians, and he sat listening, now and 
then, but seldom, asking a question, and 
calmly and thoughtfully considering all I 
had to offer. And then for some moments 
we sat quietly, he with his eyes fixed ab- 
stractedly in vacancy, and I waiting for 
him to speak. 

“T can’t see where you neglected any pre- 
caution for the protection of the stone,” he 
said at last. “And like you, I can’t but 
believe that it must have been taken in 
the hotel; for it seems incredible, from what 
you say, that it could, or would, have been 
taken by any of the men who occupied the 
same cabin in the ship. You are positive 
they were all prominent business men?” 

“Certain of it. The president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Hol- 
land who came across with the party, knew 
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them all personally, and told me of their 
wealth, influence and prominence.” 

“That narrows it still further to the hotel 
and your last night’s stay there,” he agreed 
with my own deductions. “Now, those 
Russians—ummh! By the way, were there 
any Japanese prospecting around there in 
Amsterdam?” 

“T met but one Japanese since I left 
New York,” I said. “He made the voyage 
across on the same ship and stopped at the 
same hotel; but he was merely a stu- 
dent.” 

He turned as I spoke, his eyes slowly 
widened, and he leaned forward slightly 
and waited until I had finished. 

“What name did he use? Did he speak 
both English and French? What did he 
look like?” he demanded in sequence with- 
out giving me time to reply to any sepa- 
rate question. 

He listened in that same tense attitude 
while I told him of Takiyamo and also 
of what I had regarded as the trivial in- 
cident in the hotel, and then suddenly stood 
up and walked backward and forward 
across the room, frowning, and considering. 
He stopped in front of me and suddenly 
began rapping out instructions. 

“You may have a long and useless chase 
ahead of you,” he said, “but I shall pay 
all and any expense if you are gone one or 
five years! You must take the first possi- 
ble boat back to Amsterdam, and if you 
think it advisable, call in the aid of de- 
tectives, make them move fast, and run 
down that Japanese as well as those Bol- 
shevists. 

“But remember it’s the Jap you are to 
go after first of all, and quickest. The chap 
you know as Takiyamo was undoubted- 
ly a man who had been a servant here in 
my house, a man who on several occasions 
I thought addicted to eavesdropping, who 
moved about too quietly to suit me, who I 
thought was very much too inquisitive, and 
who saved me the annoyance of discharg- 
ing him by quitting without a moment’s 
leave on the morning after I bade you 
good-by! He’s the only man I know of 
who might be deft enough, and clever 
enough, to rob you of the Samarkand on 
the night before you sailed. It’s up to you 
to get him and to get that ruby. You can 
do it if anyone can, and if you can’t— 
well, it’s bad luck for both of us; but in 
the meantime I’m backing you.” 

‘This intriguing mystery-tale heightens 
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The Story So Far: 

ERE I, John Roberts, gem expert 
for a great New York jewel-house, 
set down the extraordinary adven- 

ture which befell me in the matter of that 
huge and priceless ruby known as the 
Great Samarkand: 

It began when Henry Wakefield, that 
extremely wealthy connoisseur of gems, 
brought the famous Samarkand into the 
store, and in the presence of my employer 
I identified the gem. Later Wakefield re- 
quested me to call at his house; and that 
fateful evening he told me the amazing 
story of his acquisition of the great ruby, 
and made to me his strange proposition. 

In brief, the Samarkand had been given 
to him by a homeless Russian exile upon 
whom Wakefield had taken pity and whom 
he had for some time employed as gar- 
dener. The Russian’s account of how he 
had come by it was the astounding thing, 
however. Tt seems that during the Bol- 
shevist revolution a whole trainload of 
noted treasures of the Kremlin, of which 
the Samarkand ruby was one, was sent to 
Vladivostok for safekeeping. In Manchuria, 
however, the train was wrecked, attacked 
and looted by a band of Japanese, and all 
the guards save the man who later became 
Wakefield’s gardener, were slain. All the 


treasures, likewise, except the Samarkand, 
—which the lone survivor saved by chance, 
not knowing its value,—were carried off. 

The man had been unable to dispose of 
the great stone—no one would believe it 
real. And Mr. Wakefield found himself 
in a similar quandary. He could not 
acknowledge possession’ of the stone with- 
out explaining where he got it, and pay- 
ing the Customs duties upon it. He wished 
me, therefore, to take the ruby with me 
secretly on my next jewel-buying trip to 
Amsterdam, bring it back with me openly, 
declare it, pay the duty and then go 
through the form of selling it to him. 
‘Thus the status and ownership of the great 
jewel could be established, And I—TI ac- 
cepted his generous offer. 

In Amsterdam I had certain rather 
quaint encounters with a Japanese named 
Takiyamo, with a Levantine called Hakim, 
and with two Russian Bolshevist agents 
selling certain jewels. But I paid no 
special attention to these acquaintances 
until on my return to New York, the 
Customs official discovered that—my ruby 
was glass! I had been robbed and an im- 
itation substituted, 

Henry Wakefield was a game sport, He 
accepted my story. More, he financed me 
in a desperate endeavor to recover the great 
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ruby. And I forthwith set out on my quest 
for the so-precious needle in the great hay- 
stack of Europe. This quest led me first in 
pursuit of the Japanese Takiyamo, and 
eventually I ran him down in Milan—only 
to find that he too had been victimized: 
the Samarkand which he had filched from 
me in Amsterdam had been taken from him, 
presumably, according to the clues we had, 
by the Syrian Hakim. The Japanese be- 
came my ally—and valet—now; together 
we traced Hakim to Cairo; and journeyed 
thither hot on his trail. (The story con- 
tinues in detail: ) 


“TAKIYAMO,” I said, addressing that 
worthy upon my return to my rooms 
in the Heliopolis House, “I have today seen 
your friend Hakim. I did not speak to 
him, for the very simple reason that he es- 
caped me. Tomorrow I will take you to 
the place where I saw him. He will come 
that way again. It will be worth your 
while to wait there until he passes, to learn 
where he goes, to find out what he does.” 
His face portrayed neither surprise nor 
exultation; but I read in his eyes an emo- 
tion that would serve my purpose. He 
couldn’t forgive the Syrian that betrayal. 
‘The Japanese are one of the oldest of civi- 
lized races; but they are still but an inch 
from the barbarian who has his own primi- 
tive instincts of reprisal. The desire to 
avenge himself would make of him a most 
excellent watchdog; and from the Orient he 
had inherited infinite patience to wait. 
I set mysel” the task of keeping evening 


There ceas a plot afoot which 
was of vital interest to me. 


watch over the place where Hakim was 
domiciled; and to make this watch easier, 
I rented a room across the ‘street on the 
same level and exactly opposite his. And 
thus set in what were for me four as annoy- 
ing days as one could devise. Of the Syr- 
ian’s daytime habits we learned nothing. 
Nothing whatever! His night-time habits 
were even less certain, for on two nights he 
did not come to his apartment, and on the 
third -he did not appear until three o’clock 
in the morning. But the fifth day brought 
me another surprise, quite as unexpected as 
any of the preceding. 

Fronting the Ezbekiyeh Gardens is a row 
of buildings that, many years ago, were 
devoted to wealthy Levantines, but through 
long decline are now occupied by a great 
variety of tenants, many of whom are 
Greeks or Italians. Beneath these apart- 
ments are small shops and cafés. As I 
passed along the strect on the garden side 
on that fifth afternoon, after long and use- 
less tramping through the Muski, I glanced 
idly upward at the row of buildings oppo- 
site, and my eye caught the figure of a big 
man in shirt-sleeves who seemed to be pac- 
ing to and fro and talking to some one in 
the room. Suddenly he stopped, and lean- 
ing far out of the window, looked across 
the street as if seeking some one, smiled, 
and then waved a hand, gesticulating 
toward the café on the ground floor. Im- 
mediately in front of me, with loitering 
steps, was a man who was palpably an East 
Indian. I thought as I looked at him that 
he was of a Punjabi tribe. I might have 
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taken no further notice but for the fact that 
I was puzzling why the man who had come 
to the window in his shirt-sleeves had 
seemed familiar. 


T= Punjabi crossed the street and seated 
himself at one of the tables set out 
under the arcade, and thinking that some- 
thing cool to drink might not come amiss, 
I too crossed and seated myself just inside 
the door, and where, by leaning slightly 
forward, I could observe the East Indian. 
I was siill incurious enough to pay no at- 
tention to him, and after ordering my glass 
of beer sat staring at the tric-trac players, 
tRe coffee-bibbers, and the groups of men 
in European clothing save for the preva- 
lent red or scarlet tarboosh with swaying 
black tassels. 

It was when I reached across the not 
too cleanly marble-topped table to pick up 
my glass that the surprise came; for it 
brought into view the Punjabi, and he had 
been joined by two men with whom he had 
entered into conversation. I sat for a 
moment with the glass suspended in mid- 
air. It was difficult to believe the truth 
of my eyesight, for unless I was vastly mis- 
taken, the two Europeans seated with the 
East Indian were the very same Bolsheviki 
from whom I had bought a few jewels in 
Amsterdam! I was so hesitant to accept 
this identification that I half-stood to my 
feet, staring until certain. But I was fully 
convinced when I heard the Russians inter- 
change some remarks in their native 
tongue, which their companion evidently 
did not understand, inasmuch as they im- 
mediately afterward dropped into Greek 
which seemed to be their common lingual 
meeting-point. For a moment I was 
tempted to step out of my obscurity and 
speak to them, and then some sense of 
caution impelled me to withdraw from 
sight into my corner. Their words did not 
entirely come to me, but now and then I 
could catch whole sentences, or enough to 
follow the conversation. And within a min- 
ute I was extremely glad that I had not 
been observed; for there could be no doubt 
that there was a plot afoot which was of 
vital interest*to me. 

They were talking of Hakim, and what 
they referred to as “Our Red Stone,”’ quite 
a fitting name from their viewpoint, inas- 
much it would be difficult to convince any 
Bolshevist that the Samarkand didn’t be- 
long to the Soviet government. Posses- 
sion through murder, or robbery, evidently 


constituted in their code clear title to prop- 
erty—so long as such acts were inflicted 
on the other fellow! 

The plot that they were concocting was 
one of the most astounding schemes that 
had ever come within my knowledge. And 
these conspirators, observing none within 
hearing, somewhat warmed up by potations, 
were almost childishly loquacious over it, 
as might be expected from human beings 
merely cunning rather than cautious. I 
gathered that the Punjabi was a convert to 
Bolshevism and had been an active agent 
in propaganda in India until Bombay had 
become a trifle too hot for him. The Rus- 
sians had first suspected Hakim of having 
the Samarkand in Amsterdam, where he 
had approached them with some indiscreet 
inquiries, possibly with a view to a future 
sale. They too had traced him to Cairo, 
his extraordinary bulk and appearance ren- 
dering him easy to follow. 

In a way they had been more successful 
than I after reaching the Egyptian capital, 
for they knew not only where he roomed 
but where he did business in the Muski; 
but they too had met with the same puz- 
aling obstacle, how to learn where he kept 
the ruby. They were convinced it wasn’t 
in the Muski, and it seemed that they had 
gained access to his rooms and, unsuspect- 
ed by him, had conducted a thorough 
search. Evidently they hadn’t hesitated at 
burglary; but under the circumstances I 
couldn’t blame them for that, because I’d 
have cheerfully, and without straining my 
conscience, burgled him myself if given an 
opportunity. So now they had come to 
concoct a new plan suggested by the Pun- 
jabi’s presence in exile. 


A CERTAIN Maharajah was en route 

from India for London and Paris. His 
fame as an owner of precious stones and 
pearls was so world-wide that I opened my 
ears when I heard his name, for he was re- 
puted to have in the pearls of his regalia 
alone nearly eight million dollars in value, 
and the rubies in his possession were sup- 
posed to be worth nearly treble that sum. 
He was also known to be perpetually in the 
market for rare gems, but only the rarest. 
He was known to be difficult of approach, 
and inaccessible to the average dealer. 
The plan of the Bolshevists was extremely 
good because of its simplicity. 

The Punjabi, who was unknown in Cairo, 
and sufficiently unknown in Alexandria for 
his purpose, was to be supplied with funds, 
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to disappear, and return by train in some 
small state; after which without too much 
ostentation, he was to register at Spinard’s 
Hotel, and the rumor was to be set in mo- 
tion that he was a confidential agent of the 
Maharajah. He was to visit the greatest 
jewel-shops of the city seeking rubies, and 
none but the rarest could interest him. 
Likewise he was to visit the Muski dealers 
on the same quest. If it became necessary 
to prove his good faith, he might even buy 
a rare stone or two, and in such dealing 
he was to let it be known that he had con- 
tempt for anything relative to the source 
from which his purchases were derived. 
All that would interest him would be the 
stone itself, not the title to it, He was to 


make the significant remark that once a 
ruby came to his hands no power on earth 
could keep it from going to and thereafter 
remaining in India. 

‘The more I listened, the more feasible 
his plan appeared. The Muski is as weird 
a _gossiping-place as there is on earth. 
With all its scores of thousands, news of 
any kind sweeps through it as if printed 
and distributed on handbills. Despite its 
size, it is almost impossible for any for- 
eigner to make a large purchase within any 
of its quarters without the fact being broad- 
casted. It runs like wild-fire through the 
street of the saddlers, the streets of the 


He said with pro- 

tended annoyance: 

“No, fool! Don’t 
disturb us.” 


tailors, of the wool-merchants, of the metal- 
workers, of the perfume-dealers; and all 
wait as hopeful as vultures for their turn 
at this peregrinating Croesus; for to the 
native, all foreigners are rich, The Punjabi 
would be a marked man within forty- 
eight hours, his business known, his im- 
portance exaggerated; and Hakim would 
come to him, unless wiser than seemed 
probable. He was not to seek Hakim; 
but on the contrary was to make it diffi- 
cult for Hakim to converse with him. After 
that, their plans were to be made to suit 
the situation. 

Unfortunately for me, the crowds that 
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awake after the warmer hours of the day 
‘were beginning to close in, and the tables 
were being filled. The peculiar humming 
conversation of the East had arisen from 
silence to a drone. The tric-trac players 
were becoming so numerous that the sharp 
clicks of their markers sounded like ma- 
chines in constant motion. Seats were be- 
coming scarcer, and a quartet took the one 
adjoining that of the plotters, who there- 
upon became cautious. I gathered that 
the reason they had met in the café, 
rather than in their rooms, was that some- 
body whom they didn’t wholly trust had 
been with them, but was leaving on the 
morrow, and that in future that would be 
their rendezvous. And then the Punjabi 
arose, made his adieus and went down the 
street. 

A minute later, after paying their bill, 
the Russians also departed, and I was free 
to go. I went. with a whirling head. So 
many possibilities, contingencies, recourses 
had been opened by that formidable plan 
evolved over a café table within my hear- 
ing! I couldn’t make a decision as to my 
own best action; but of one feature I was 
certain, that in the immediate future it 
was the Punjabi, or the Russians, whom I 
must watch, rather than the Syrian. I 
blessed my good fortune in knowing Greek, 
hitherto somewhat unappreciated; for with: 
out it I could not have gleaned what I had. 


RNI, his shrewd Swiss face wrinkled 

with a droll smile, met me as I entered 
the hotel, and beckoned me to an empty 
seat in the lounge, away from the crowd 
that seemed always to fill the Heliopolis 
House at that hour of the evening. 

“Tye found out something more about 
that man Hakim,” he said. “He hasn’t 
any regular place of business, He’s sup- 
posed to be a sort of runner, a go-between, 
in the jewel-bazaars. He has a dozen or 
so for whom he works, scalping commis- 
sions. He’s supposed to be a trifle tricky, 
yet has made money out of the trade, or so 
they say. But as far as a fixed place goes, 
he has none. Also, like most Syrians, he’s 
a linguist. Gets in with visitors at the big 
hotels, steers them into the hands of two 
men who really work for him, who pose as 
guides, and—the usual thing! Gets a fat 
commission from all sales. But when it 
comes to any big deal, he handles it him- 
self. Naturally, for all he can get out of 
it! Now, is there anything else I can help 
you with?” 


“Not that I can think of at the moment,” 
I said, and thanked him for his informa- 
tion. The fact that Hakim had no fixed 
business place made it difficult. I must 
consider all aspects of the new situation. 

In my perplexity regarding a campaign 
to pursue, I strolled out that evening to 
the room I had rented which afforded me 
a post of espionage over Hakim’s apart- 
ments. ‘There was no light in his rooms. 
I sat for a time wondering how the Rus- 
sians had gained access, whether by false 
keys, or the bribery of the baxaeab who sat 
complacently on a stool by the door, tur- 
ban-wrapped, head-swaddled and gossiping 
with two other natives who squatted at his 
feet as if in the presence of a minor god. 
A tram tore noisily along the street in 
front, so close to the curb on the opposite 
side that I wondered how the tenants of 
the front rooms could endure the clanking 
hubbub. I fell to speculating as to what 
kind of neighbors Hakim had, and then 
idly recalled the fact that I had never seen 
a light in the apartment on the floor ad- 
joining his. It gave me an idea, and I left 
my own room, went downstairs, crossed 
the street and entered the hallway next to 
Hakim’s. 

‘There were the same brass plates with 
most of the names in Arabic, and my mind 
jumped a cog when { saw beneath one 
of them, designating the third floor, was 
a card which, translated, would read: 
“Furnished apartment to let until May 
dst.’ The name signed beneath was a 
Greek one, and the agent’s name was Ital- 
jan. The card was dirty, and thumbed, 
as if by the idle, curious hands of many 
native messenger-boys. I made a memo- 
randum of the address, for it came to me 
that there might be possibilities in becom- 
ing Hakim’s near neighbor. When I went 
out into the street I studied the position. 
There was a balcony, uniform and inevi- 
table in the East, that was private; but the 
distance between the end of Hakim’s bal- 
cony and the one adjoining was six or seven 
feet. There seemed no possibility of its 
being of use unless one dared risk his neck 
by leaping and taking the chances ofea fall 
to the pavement below, so that was out of 
the question. But there might be some 
means of tapping the wall between the 
two rooms so that one could at least over- 
hear. I could not afford to leave any 
chance unprospected, and resolved that my 
first business of the following morning 
would be to examine that flat. 
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It proved to be a small and shabbily ap- 
pointed apartment, and I was not surprised 
to learn that it had been untenanted for 
several months during the absence of its 
owner in the Levant. On the wall separat- 
ing it from Hakim’s living-room were hung 
the cheap, imitation tapestries so preva- 
lent in that class of furnishing in the Near 
East, and it gave me a suggestion, inasmuch 
as I had observed from across the street 
that similar hangings covered that side of 
the room in Hakim’s apartment. Then 
and there I rented the place for the full 
term. An hour after receiving the keys, T 
had returned with a large ordinary auger 
purchased in the native street, and set to 
work, 

The houses of Cairo and its suburbs are 
built of chalky rock that, although strong 
enough in mass to form walls, is compara- 
tively soft until exposed and aged. The 
houses of that long row were not old. By 
nightfall I had drilled a cluster of holes 
through the wall about eight feet up from 
the floor, and slanting downward. I broke 
the thin partitions carefully away and had 
thus a hole of about six inches square. 
Then to my satisfaction I found that Ha- 
kim’s hangings were of the Japanese lat- 
ticed variety, and that through the cracks 
between the narrow strips of bamboo I 
could look as through a screen without 
running any risks of being discovered, pro- 
vided the lights in my room were not turned 
on. I could overlook almost his entire 
living-room and thus I had established an 
excellent point for observation and hear- 
ing. 


N= I fell to wondering how I could 

better my outpost, and made a small 
trapdoor that would snugly fit on Hakim’s 
side and would escape anything but close 
inspection if, for any untoward reason, he 
had his hangings removed. Moreover I 
went out and purchased sufficient plaster 
of paris completely to repair the damage 
done when once my purpose was served. 
Inasmuch as many similar repairs had been 
made in the walls, I knew that this part 
would prove easy. 

I slipped out quietly in that swift dusk 
which falls over the desert, went to my 
‘hotel, and told Takiyamo that he was to 
‘Move to my room across from Hakim’s and 
thereafter keep watch on that side. It 
was _uscless to keep him posted in the 
Muski, and furthermore it was now my ob- 
ject to keep Hakim from seeing him, all 


of which I explained. I said nothing to 
him of having the apartment next to Ha- 
kim’s. There was no reason why I should 
have withheld the information, because the 
Japanese, say what one will of them, have, 
now and then, the gift of fidelity. Either 
that, or an Oriental inspiration for discov- 
ering and selecting the side of bread which 
is best buttered. Perhaps he had no grat- 
itude, for that is not a racial characteristic; 
but he did seem to have determined to tie 
his fortunes to mine. His motives didn’t 
matter, however, because I was convinced 
that T'could depend upon him. Hence it 
was that after the soft Egyptian night had 
fallen—bringing stars that had the bril- 
liancy of diamonds into a field of infinite 
depths of royal blue; seeing the last of 
the camel-trains which patiently carried all 
day the loads of building material on their 
dust-covered backs; making audible in the 
quiet dusk the gentle slip-slip-slip of 
fellahin bare fect, homeward bound—Taki- 
yamo was transferred to his new quarters 
and duly instructed. 

I hesitated, then engaged from the cab 
rank in front of the tiny kiosk opposite the 
hotel a taxi, and lazily enjoyed the drive to 
Cairo and Spinard’s hotel, The terrace 
was filled with languid groups. The in- 
terior was brilliant with light; and Myers, 
the Swiss concierge, nodded affably. A 
party of late Nile tourists exposed thei1 
norance of the East by familiarity with 
dragomen, The pillars leading to the cen- 
tral salon loomed heavy and mysterious, 
like great portals of dead pharaohs. The 
alleyway to the left, after passing the con- 
cierge’s desk, was brilliant with its interior 
shop displays, and in the first one at hand, 
I saw, clad in quiet dignity, surrounded 
by fluttering and attentive salesmen and 
proprietors, languidly inspecting gems, the 
Bolshevist Punjabi. He had arrived. He 
was at work spinning the webs with which 
he hoped to enmesh Hakim. And, smiling 
to myself, I retraced my steps and passed 
on through the central hall to the gardens, 
thinking that he was also working in my 
behalf. Walking over the graveled paths 
beneath the palms I most fervently wished 
him luck in advertisement. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Fo two long and miserable days I 
awaited developments, until the weak- 
nesses of my plans became magnified. Pre- 
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suming that Hakim did get in contact with 
the Punjabi, what was to prevent his tak- 
ing the Samarkand to Spinard’s hotel to at- 
tempt a sale? Or to make a rendezvous 
elsewhere—in the rooms of the Bolshevists, 
for instance? 

The one reason I could discover against 
this was that the Bolshevist trio had not 
the slightest intention of purchasing the 
gem, and that robbery in a place as popu- 
Tous as Spinard’s hotel would be improb- 
able; nor was it likely that Hakim, with 
all that cunning of his, would go to a place 
of meeting selected by the Punjabi. Again, 
it wasn’t likely that the Punjabi would go 
to a place chosen by Hakim unless it served 
his purpose, which was that of robbery. 
Furthermore, it would be taken as a cer- 
tainty that he wouldn't make his attempt 
single-handed against such a man as Ha- 
kim, but would depend upon the assistance 
of his Russian comrades. It still seemed 
to me that Hakim’s room would be chosen 
by himself for the meeting-place, because 
he could depend upon the assistance of his 
two barbaric servants, henchmen, or what- 
ever their status might be. But for these 
two Sudanese. the ‘place would be admir- 
ably suited to the plans of the Bolshevists, 
and I wondered if, learning of the two 
Sudanese, they would take the risk of try- 
ing to pull off their stroke in Hakim’s 
apartments. 


I TRIED to formulate some plan of fur- 

ther protecting myself against the pos- 
sibility of the jewel’s being taken from 
Hakim in some other place, but couldn’t. I 
felt peculiarly helpless in all this worry, and 
passed my daylight hours therefore in 
keeping such watch as I could over the 
movements of the Punjabi, and the nights 
in camping in my new apartment until 
Hakim appeared and retired. I counted 
on Takiyamo’s night watch to forestall any 
unexpected departure between that hour 
and morning. I shouldn’t have kept the 
Japanese at that, even, if there had been 
any other conceivable way of using his 
services. I doubted, somewhat, whether he 
would prove an efficient shadow in case 
Hakim did leave in some early hour, but 
had to take the risks, because it was essen- 
tial to my plans that Hakim should not 
change his rooms without my knowledge. 
The one consoling thought was that Hakim 
wasn’t likely to pack his belongings and 
leave unless something alarmed him, and 
that in such event he would certainly not 


be fool enough to make such removal in 
broad daylight lest he be followed. Un- 
less he blundered into the Russians, there 
seemed no danger of his becoming alarmed; 
and they, I knew, proposed to keep out of 
his sight, for they had said so when con- 
cocting their plan to entrap him through 
the Punjabi, In the end, therefore, I de- 
pended somewhat desperately, but’ hope- 
fully, on the presumption that the robbery 
would take place from Hakim’s apart- 
ment, after which my turn must come. 
There was no other possible hope or way 
that I could think of, and so I was com- 
pelled to play the slow game of patience. 


“THEN on the fourth day came news that 
threw me into the depths for a moment, 
taised me to hope the next, and set me to 
speculating in the third. It was nothing 
less than the announcement in the Daily 
Egyptian Mail that His Highness the Ma- 
harajah had altered his plans and had 
abandoned for the time being his proposed 
visit to Cairo and would sail direct to Mar- 
seilles with all his selected staff. At first 
I was inclined to think this news would 
completely upset the Bolshevist plans. The 
Punjabi, in his pretended capacity of con- 
fidential agent to the Maharajah, would 
have no pretext for remaining longer but 
would, on the contrary, be compelled to 
make an immediate departure. Then came 
the point that gave fresh hope—namely, 
that if Hakim had already got in contact 
with him, this would hasten matters to a 
climax, and if he had not, and intended to 
act at all, he must now do so immediately. 
I loitered around Spinard’s that day but 
caught no sight of the Punjabi; yet the 
wait was not without one gain; for while 
sitting in the dark recess of the first lounge 
I saw Hakim enter, stop for a moment's 
conversation at the desk, and then produce 
a letter which he handed across before he 
walked out. I had time to reach the desk 
and engage the clerk in conversation before 
he picked the letter up, and saw that it was 
addressed to the East Indian. I would 
have given much to know the contents of 
that missive, and stood there for a moment 
trying to think of any means by which this 
could be accomplished without arousing 
suspicion. It was hopeless. I was tempt- 
ed to try bribery, or theft—when who 
should appear but the Punjabi in person! 
I retreated immediately to my previous 
retreat and watched him. He opened the 
letter, grinned with apparent exultation and 


The Russian growled like an 
infuriated animal and raised 
the tabouret above his head. 
The Sudanese sprang. 


hurriedly thrust the letter into his pocket 


and made for the door. I was at his heels 
before he had descended to the street from 
the terrace, and was behind him as he 
passed quickly and directly across to the 
street leading behind a triangular group 
of buildings into the Sharia el-Genaineh, 
fronting the Ezbekiyeh Gardens. He 
glanced around furtively as if to make cer- 
tain that he was not followed, and then 
bolted up the stairway leading to the rooms 
of the Russian Bolshevists, 

I crossed over to the café and found the 


seat where I had first seen them unoccupied 
and sat there hoping that they would again 
come to the café. I took the risk of their 
seeing me, thinking that with the sun hel- 
met and the heavy blue glasses I had 
adopted, I could so maneuyer that I might 
escape identification even if they saw me. 

But evidently they were too cautious 
to run risks of being seen together, for the 
Russians came alone. They sat down con- 
veniently close, and I got an Arabic paper 
up in front of me and listened. The an- 
noying part was that they seemed in any- 
thing but a gossiping mood. They called 
for a drink and solemnly clinked glasses 
across the table, 

“To our success tonight!” one of them 
exclaimed, and his companion nodded. 

‘They sat for a moment more and spoke 
in Russian, with which TI wasn’t sufficiently 
familiar to get anything of value; and then 
came some words I did understand, just 
a few, cutting through a sentence, and the 
paper in my hand must have trembled; for 
they had named the street and number of 
Hakim’s apartment. They paid their bill 
without further speech, got up soberly like 
men confronted with a serious enterprise, 
and departed. And I, convinced that my 
long patience was to be rewarded to some 
extent, passed out in the opposite direc- 
tion and took a taxi back to Heliopolis. 
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If they succeeded in getting the Samarkand 
from the Syrian, it would be hard luck in- 
deed if I didn’t find some way of getting it 
from them, though I had to follow them 
clear back to Amsterdam! 


| HESITATED whether to confide fully 

in Takiyamo, but could see no way to 
avoid it, and so told him what I had 
learned. 

“Therefore,” I instructed him, “you 
must keep alert on watch tonight. If they 
do what I think they will, or will at least 
try, they will overpower ‘Hakim, or drug 

, and make away with the stone. If 
they succeed in that, they may separate 
outside the door. We may be certain that 
the jewel will be in the pockets of one of 
the Russians, So neither of us need care 
where the Punjabi goes. We must follow 
the Russians and try to recover the Samar- 
kand. If they in turn separate, still it 
must be done by either one of us if an op- 
portunity comes, If the opportunity 
doesn’t come, we mustn’t lose track of 
them, and must follow on, waiting for an- 
other chance.” 

He thought it over for a time and then 
shook his head. 

“No, they will not get the ruby, sair, 
beeause Hakim will have his two Sudanese 
to help. They may try, but they will not 

it,” 

“Then if they fail, we shall know this— 
that he has the ruby there in his apart- 
ment. And, Takiyamo, we've got to get 
that ruby from him before morning! Either 
way, we shall know tonight where the Sam- 
arkand is—for tonight at least—and that 
has been the one thing we couldn’t learn 
until now. Can I depend on you?” 

T never thought him a coward. I knew, 
in fact, that he had some bravery, and that 
his was a cunning mind; but when he hesi- 
tated I said, somewhat testily: ‘What's 
wrong? Why do you pause? Are you 
afraid?” 

. _ He shook his head and gestured a nega- 
tive with his hands. 

“T am afraid of nothing if you will look 
after me,” he said, and when I stared at 
him in perplexity, he added: “I am afraid 
of being left alone in a strange land with 
no money, no friends, no—” 

“You have my word that none of these 
things shall happen to you,” I asserted. 
“Tf you are afraid that this may get us in- 
to trouble, I'll tell you here and now that 
T’m not going to leave you in the lurch. 


And what is more, Takiyamo,” I finished, 
“if this affair goes through successfully, Tl 
see that you are as well off as you were 
before you fell for the Samarkand.” 

“T will do my best,” was all I got from 
him, and had to content myself with this 
assurance; but I felt that it was lacking, 
that on him I could not depend too much, 
that I must rely principally upon myself 
through whatever the night’s vicissitudes 
might bring. It wasn’t a pleasant outlook. 
I was one man against an unscrupulous 
Syrian giant, two barbaric Sudanese, a 
Punjabi fanatic, and a couple of Russians 
for whom murder was merely a pleasurable 
and amusing pastime. Small wonder, then, 
that when I slipped into my apartment ad- 
joining Hakim’s that evening, my affair 
didn’t look too roseate, or flowering with 
hope. 

Tasers shades, pulled the table that 
I used for a stand to the side of the 
tion wall, removed the shoddy (apes, 
turned off the lights, and waited. Peering 
through the hole I had drilled in the wall, 
I saw that the adjoining room was still in 
darkness. Not a sound came betokening 
occupancy, At frequent intervals, with a 
roar and clatter and clash, the tram-cars 
passed in front of the apartments. The 
voices of loitering natives came in constant 
murmurs as they moved to and fro in the 
street. The cries of the late vendors of 
soured milk,—Zaba-a-a-a-n/” weird and 
lJong-drawn,—became less frequent, died 
away to an occasional call, then finished. 
Distantly I heard the Muezzin’s last call of 
the day, the Moslem vespers. Faintly 
came the sounds of the band on the ter- 
race of the Heliopolis House, playing a 
modern American air and telling me that 
the evening’s dance had begun. The first 
smashing rattle of a ghafir's staff hurled 
along the pavement and accompanied by 
his raucous shout, warned me that the night 
watch had assumed its post, and—still there 
was no light in Hakim’s rooms. 


(CRAMPED and stiff from that prolonged 

and uncomfortable position necessitated 
by my standing erect on the top of a small 
table with my face close against a hole in 
the wall, I climbed down and stretched my 
tired legs. I pulled the jalousies aside and 
stared across the street. The long row 
of stately buildings was dark. The lights 
of the shops beneath the lofty arches were 
extinguished, and only here and there the 
soft illumination of balconies told me that 
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the hour was not yet hopelessly late. I 
peered at the place where Takiyamo should 
be on watch, but it was quiet and black, 
as if absorbed in vacancy or sleep. In 
stocking feet I paced my tiles, and despair 
became paramount of emotions. I had 
staked everything on false and illogical pre- 
sumptions, and lost! I took my watch 
Flom my pocket and learned that it was 
nearly eleven o'clock, and started toward 


the doorway, groping for the light-switch 
and ready to call the day lost. I found it, 
and with my finger upon it, paused. Was 
there not a bare chance that a late hour 
of appointment would best suit the Pun- 
jabi’s plans? That he might have told the 
Syrian that previous appointments would 
prevent his coming until late? That he 
had taken the attitude of one who cared 
but little whether he came at all, and then 
fixed a time that might be deemed the most 
suitable for his purpose? Perhaps! 


'Y fingers came away from the light- 
switch and I felt my way along the 
wall, quietly remounted the table, and again 
put my face to the observation hole. Dark- 
ness still dominated. TI listened, and heard 
nothing. Silence was still over all. I was 
actually turning my head away and feeling 
for the little trap with which I closed 
the aperture, when a noise arrested me, 
and listening, I heard the metallic click 
of a key in a lock, and an instant later, saw 
that the lights had been switched on. Ha- 
kim had come home, and his deal was 
either completed, or about to begin. 
In his spotless white linen suit, Hakim 
moved about here and there. He took 


off his tarboosh and’ laid it on a stand, 
after which he went to a sideboard and 
poured himself a drink, hesitated, bent 
down and apparently took stock of his re- 
freshment supplies, as if with a thoughtful 
view to hospitality, then closed the door 
and left the room. I heard his feet as- 
cending the stairway outside, and then for 
a few minutes all was still, save for the 
slow and dignified ticking of a clock some- 
where beyond my view. Then came steps 
descending and he reappeared, accompan- 
ied by his two Sudanese who were now clad 
in clean galadveas, red slippers with their 
toes gold embroidered, red tarbooshes, and 
broad red cummerbunds about their waists 
—impressive servants awaiting a distin- 
guished guest. 

He saw the open 
jewel-case, leaped 
forward, seized it. 


The Syrian looked at the clock, and 
then gave orders in his classic Arabic, for 
the Syrians use that tongue with greater 
purity than the Egyptians, and his precise 
words proved that he proposed to make no 
mistakes: 

“Mustapha, you will serve as I will de- 
mand, for the effendi will doubtless enjoy 
some wine. So you will remain in the 
room all the time, awaiting my orders. And 
you, Ali, will go into the next room and 
keep still. Not a noise—not a sound, I 
do not expect that there will be the slightest 
need for you; but you are to think of your- 
self as a guard on duty, for I must take no 
risks. Now listen! I am going to show 
the effendi who comes, a stone of value— 
of a value so great that if men of the ba- 
zaars knew it was here tonight they would 
cut a hundred throats to gain it. If this 
sale is made, neither you nor your chil- 
dren’s children shall ever want.” 

The Sudanese both salaamed, and the 
very tribal scars across their checks glowed 
with anticipation and obedience. There 
was no doubt in my mind of their loyalty 
to their master. Hakim himself seemed 
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the most excited of the trio, and now walked 
across the room and lowered the jalousies 
guarding the veranda, came back, nervous- 
ly impatient, looked again at the clock, 
consulted his watch as if to compare the 
indicated time, picked up his tarboosh and 
told one of his wallaks to hang it on the 
rack, Then he hastily donned a turban, 
again opened the bottom of the sideboard 
and staring within, asked the man Mus- 
tapha if he had got the tub of cracked 
ice for the wine. His servants stood re- 
spectfully to one side, stolid, waiting, with 
arms folded, resting their weights on one 
foot and then the other in that careless 
and natural grace characteristic of the 
East. 
which I could not hear, 

“The effendi comes,” he said, and ges- 
tured with his hand toward Ali. 

‘The latter smiled, exposing the wonder- 
ful teeth of the native, bowed and, noise- 
less as a shadow, disappeared into the 
rear room. Mustapha stood alert, listen- 
ing, with his head slightly turned to one 
side, and Hakim composed himself and 
walked to the end of the table that stood 
in the center of the room. The ringing 
of the electric door-bell sounded faintly 
to my ears; Hakim nodded, and Mustapha 
disappeared. The distant opening of a 
door, vague voices in salutation, swinging 
of curtains, and, preceded by the bowing 
Sudanese, I saw the Punjabi coming for- 
ward with extended hand. Behind him, 
stolid, neither bowing nor smiling, but act- 
ing the part of a well-trained servant, stood 
a massive man of some European race. 

For an instant I stood there on my table 
staring, puzzled, wondering what new fac- 
tor had been introduced into this weird 
chase of mine, My eyes fell on Hakim, 
who, having greeted his guest, was looking 
inquiringly at the man standing motionless 
in the door. 

“My personal guard,” the Punjabi ex- 
plained with a gentle wave of his hand, 
and then smiling and turning his back upon 
the man in the opening, he added: “I 
never go into the city at night without him. 
It is not safe for one such as I, who am 
known to be the confidential agent of His 
Highness the Maharajah, and supposed to 
have always upon my person things of 
value.” 

He burst into a derisive laugh and held 
his palms upward. 

“Yet did the covetous but know, all that 
could be gained from me would be nothing. 


Hakim alone started at a sound 


Nothing! A thousand piasters! My ring 
—which as you see is but a tiny band of 
gold such as a peasant might disdain. But 
Iam a timid man, Hakim. I do not wish 
to be struck with knife or club. So T 
guard against such attack. My man can 
be trusted. He will but wait until I am 
ready to leave.” 

And while he talked, my eyes had been 
fixed on the man who stood motionless in 
the opening of the curtains beside the 
Sudanese. The Punjabi made a languid 
gesture of dismissal. The white man re- 
sponded by a salute, and then something in 
his gesture, some movement of his arm, 
perhaps his profile, told me who he was: 
one of the precious pair of Muscovite Bol- 
shevists who had sacrificed his beard and 
drooping mustaches to the exigencies of 
proposed robbery. He let the curtains fall 
behind him and disappeared. Vague 
sounds told me that he had seated himself 
in the tiny entryway waiting for the time 
when he must act. 

The Punjabi, with the air of a man bored 
but conferring a favor, seated himself by 
the table, yawned, turned toward Hakim 
and said: “I see so many things that would 
be of no interest whatever to His Highness. 
Now, about this stone that you think is the 
Samarkand—” 

“But first let me display some hospital- 
ity,” said Hakim in the Greek tongue which 
had been fluently adopted by the Punjabi. 
“I trust that your caste does not prohibit 
it, or your religion, sir?” 

“Both,” said the Punjabi, with a slight 
smile, ‘“But—there are dispensations!” 

The Syrian laughed as if appreciating a 
joke and called for Mustapha, and in 
Arabic told him to bring French cham- 


pagne. 

“It is the fitting libation for a deal in- 
volving a stone of such magnificence as the 
Samarkand,” he said, smiling at the Pun- 
jabi, and the latter gravely bent his head. 


NEITHER appeared to be in haste. In- 

deed, they had the air of the Eastern 
dealer who frequently cares less for sale 
or purchase than the profuse bargaining 
which precedes such, that play of wits 
against wits. When the wine came, they 
were still in no haste. They sat discuss- 
ing many things while Mustapha, the Su- 
danese, skillfully twirled the bottle in its 
bed of ice. Nor did either seem in haste 
to drink when it was poured into the shal- 
low glasses. Of the two Hakim drank the 
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more, but if he had hoped to loosen the 
Punjabi to the liberality induced by intox- 
ication, he might as well have poured water 
on a stone. Once T saw the Punjabi by 
a skillful movement empty his glass into 
the ice-bucket with a motion so swift, so 
graceful, that a stage conjurer might have 
envied him his deftness. His air of bored 
waiting continued. Finally he yawned, 
with his slender, pale brown fingers held 
politely before his splendid beard, glanced 
at the clock, and said: “The hour grows 
late. It is after midnight. You brought 
me here to prove that you have the great 
tuby for sale. Well, let me see it. Wecan 
then discuss terms, and if we agree, you 
may bring it to me at Spinard’s tomorrow 
and I shall have the money waiting for 
your delivery. But I am still skeptical 
that you have the most prized ruby in ex- 
istence in your keeping.” 

“And are you prepared to—to—ask no 
questions as to how I got it?” Hakim 
asked, coming bluntly to the point. 

“None whatever. I care not how you 
got it, or whence it came. All I am inter- 
ested in is the stone itself and—the price 
you demand.” 


TH Syrian, as if to assure himself of 
protection, looked over to where the Su- 
danese, Mustapha, was still standing by 
the end of the sideboard with folded arms 
and impassive face, then opened his shirt, 
thrust his hand inside, fumbled for a mo- 
ment at a sling and produced a case which 
he sprung open and thrust toward his 
guest. My heart jumped, for once again T 
saw the leaping fires of that glorious gem. 
There could be no doubt of it. Even at 
that distance its magnificence, its great 
luster, its brilliance of scintillation were 
inimitable. The Punjabi, self-controlled as 
he was, started, stared, and for a moment 
looked at it without movement. He sat 
facing my loophole, and I could see his 
widened eyes glitter, his lips part, his neck 
bend stiffly forward as if all incredulity 
had given way to amazed astonishment. 
The Syrian sat immobile, watchful, waiting, 
until the Punjabi’s hands stretched forward 
and picked up the case. For a moment 
he held it in the fingers of both hands, 
then arose to his feet, leaned across the 
table, took the stone from its bed, and held 
it up to the light. 
“Marvelous! The stone of stones!” he 
exclaimed in a voice that was shrill with 
delight. 


And then what happened took place so 
quickly that had my eyes been diverted 
for more than a fraction of a second, I 
could not have observed the action. 


AS if his words had been a signal, the 
huge Muscovite swept aside the cur- 
tains of the entryway, bawling in his na- 
tive tongue: “Gaspadine, you called me—” 
I was aware that Hakim’s head turned 
with a start at this unexpected interruption, 
that the Sudanese had also looked in that 
direction, and in the same sweeping glance 
observed a mere flirt of the Punjabi’s hands 
and twitch of robes; then he too turned 
and said with pretended annoyance, in 
Greek: “No, fool! I didn’t call you. Go 
back and sit down. Don’t disturb us.” 

For a moment or two more he held the 
stone in the palm of his hand, turning it 
this way and that, squinting at it from 
many angles, and then quietly replaced it 
in its case, snapped the lid shut, laid it on 
the table in front of him, and reseated him- 
self. The Syrian had recovered also, and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“T couldn’t have believed it!” the Pun- 
jabi said, quite as if to himself, “Indeed 
I didn’t believe it. I didn’t think it pos- 
sible that you could have the Samarkand. 
But”—he pointed with a slender finger at 
the closed case—“it is there. Undoubtedly 
that is it. I am ready to purchase it. Let 
us waste no time. What is your price?” 

The Syrian’s huge shoulders hunched 
forward, and he brought one great hand 
down on the table. He impressed me as 
pent with excitement and eagerness. The 
light reflected from his blue-black hair as 
if it too were quivering. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, Egyptian,” he said. 

He uttered that splendid figure, the 
equivalent of nearly a million and a quar- 
ter dollars, as if he were naming a bargain 
price. And to tell the truth, I will admit 
that, stupendous as it seemed, he was. But 
the man confronting him was too much of 
the Orient himself to show his real feelings. 

“By the gods of my fathers! You ask 
enough!” he exclaimed, raising his hands in 
a deprecatory gesture, but not lifting his 
level, musical voice. He picked the case 
up, opened the lid toward Hakim as if to 
have another glance at the stone, then 
snapped it shut again and tossed it once 
more on the table. 

“No, my friend,” he said. “There are 
two reasons why I shall not pay that price. 
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First, it is just fifty thousand pounds more 
than I can command from His Highness 
without long consultation. And second,” 
—he bent forward and fixed his dark and 
melancholy eyes on Hakim’s,—“you will 
take less, because you wish to have no 
questions asked how you came by the Sam- 
arkand, and wish no one to know from 
me where it was purchased.” 

His laugh was nearly malevolent as he 
stated what was to the Syrian an uncom- 
fortable truth. 

“Not a piaster less than a quarter of a 
million pounds, cash!” Hakim declared, 
banging his hand downward. 

“And not a piaster more than I offered,” 
said the Punjabi in turn, with a slight shrug 
of his shoulders, 

For a time they stared at each other like 
duelists, and I knew that it would be the 
Syrian who would weaken. His hand 
trembled as he reached for the case as if 
to put it away and end the matter, and 
then drew back and laughed, 

“Well, there is no use in our parting bad 
friends,” he said. ‘Mustapha, pour us 
some more wine, You are negligent of my 
guest.” 


THEY saluted each other, but again the 

Punjabi did not drink all of his, al- 
though Hakim swallowed his at a draft as 
if to steady his nerves before saying: 
“Come. Be reasonable. It matters not to 
an Indian potentate what he pays for the 
greatest gem in the universe. A gem that 
in the heavenly constellation would rank 
as the moon to all other luminaries.” 

The Punjabi shook his head and smiled. 

“Then see here,” Hakim went on. “I 
will allow you a commission—a commission 
so big that you need never again feel com- 
pelled to take employment.” 

“TI am not one who is unfaithful to his 
salt. I take no commissions. I offer you 
two hundred thousand pounds, payable in 
cash tomorrow. Think of it! A fortune 
to any but one like His Highness,” 

The Syrian was yielding. He pleaded; 
he stormed; he conceded twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, and swore that it was his final 
word; but to all, the Punjabi remained ob- 
durate. Had I not been convinced that the 
Bolshevists had no intention of paying such 
an amount for the Samarkand, I should 
have believed him in deadly earnest. I 
actually began to wonder if, through a 
change of plan, it was not their intent to 
buy and then dispose of the gem at a hand- 


some profit, And then, at last, after the 
Punjabi had arisen to go and declared the 
deal off, Hakim surrendered, swearing that 
he had been robbed, that nothing but ex- 
igency could influence him to accept such 
a price, and pretended a vast surliness. 
Then he changed front, had more wine 
poured to seal the bargain, and they stood 
up for their final toast. The Punjabi called 
to his supposed servant, adjusted the dark 
robes across his lithe chest, said: ‘“Tomor- 
row, then, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
you are to bring me the stone, and together 
‘we will go to the bank for the money.” 

He turned toward the door to make his 
departure, and I thought he was narrowly 
watching Hakim; for the latter, although 
profuse in words, still stood by the table. 
Now, while still talking, he reached across, 
picked up the case and almost idly opened 
it. Suddenly he gave a roar and held the 
case up to the light. 

“By Allah!” he cried in Arabic. 
is no stone! Where is it?” 

And the proof that the Punjabi knew 
some Arabic was given by his ready start 
and terse reply: “That is no stone, you 
say? Impossible! It has fooled me, then, 
for it is the only one I have seen, You 
must be mistaken!” 

There was no wait. It was as if the 
room had been so charged with distrust 
that nothing more was required to cause an 
explosion, The Punjabi sprang toward the 
door; but quick as he was, the Syrian, de- 
spite his enormous size, was quicker. 


“This 


“Mustapha! Ali!” he shouted as he sprang. 
His outstretched hands caught the Pun- 


“ Down the street T saw 
‘@ man running, ond an- 
other figurc in pursuit. 
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jabi’s robe and jerked its wearer back within 
reach, and seized him. The Russian was 
springing to his confederate’s aid, when 
Mustapha’s black hands shot forth and 
seized round his throat. The Russian strug- 
gled like a bear, and more powerful than 
the Sudanese, succeeded in loosening the 
black hands, lifted his assailant up high 


over his head, and brought him crashing, 


head foremost, to the tiled floor, where he 
lay as still as if his head had been crushed. 
The victor stood bent and glaring at the 
black as if to make certain that he was 
incapable of another attack, saw Ali, the 
second Sudanese, coming, and suddenly 
thrust the fingers of one hand between his 
lips and gave three quick, shrill whistles, 
and with the other hand sought to detain 
the new enemy. Ali evaded his clutch, 
sprang like a panther around the end of 
the table, and went to the assistance of his 
master, who had become abruptly limp, and 
sagged on his great legs as if nothing save 
savage determination kept him on them and 
enabled him to maintain the throttling hold 
of his huge hands on the Punjabi’s throat. 
I could not discern what had happened in 
that side of the conflict—what had hap- 
pened to so weaken the giant, why he 
should not have the physical advantage; 
and then I saw a swift sheen of whipped 
steel. It appeared to make a brief inverted 
arc of glittering light impelled by a black 
hand, and suddenly the Ptinjabi crumpled 
downward, Hakim fell with him, released 
his hold, rolled over; and I saw that the 


breast of his white coat, of his silken shirt, 
of his scarlet girdle, were all red. The 
blade of the Punjabi, probably concealed 
beneath his black robes yp to the final mo- 
ment, had been repeatedly driven home. 

The Russian in the meantime had seized 
a heavy Eastern tabouret of teak, in- 
laid with ivory and pearl, and was charg- 
ing; but now when he saw the Syrian and 
the Punjabi on the floor, the latter mute 
and motionless, the Sudanese Ali standing 
crouched with a long, curved, slender Ar- 
abic blade in his hand, he paused in be- 
wilderment at this quick ending. The pause 
cost him his life, for when he growled like 
an infuriated animal and raised the tabou- 
ret high above his head, the Sudanese was 
ready, and suddenly sprang. 

It was so incredibly quick, the combined 
movement, that it seemed timed by Fate. 
The knife swished upward, twisted and was 
fixed in the Bolshevist’s heart. The heavy 
tabouret descended at the same moment, 
and crashing through red tarboosh and 
skull, rebounded into the air and fell on 
the rug. Both men dropped as if pole- 
axed; but the Russian still had such great 
vitality that he rolled and twitched. And 
even then as T stood, horror-bound—I will 
admit it!—there was a quick grating at 
the door, the turn of a safety lock, and 
into the room charged the third of that pre- 
cious trio of Bolshevists, who had evidently 
been stationed outside, been summoned by 
the whistled signals, and with his skeleton 
key had come to his comrades’ support. 


HE stared for an instant, wild-eyed and 

perplexed, rushed across to his country- 
man, who was now motionless, lifted his 
head, repeatedly called, “Ivan! Ivan!” and 
then, gaining no response, lowered the list- 
less dead man to the floor, knelt, crossed 
himself, mumbled a hasty prayer for the 
dying, and stared at the Punjabi, whose 
crumpled attitude betrayed his end. He 
arose, for an instant stood, stocky, terrified 
and hesitant, and then peered about him at 
the fallen men as if unable to appreciate 
realities. He moved toward the Punjabi, 
seemed loath to touch, investigate and 
confirm death, and dropping to his knees, 
stared at the upturned face. 

Then the man got to his feet, ran a be- 
wildered hand over his forehead, stared 
again, saw the open jewel-case on the table, 
leaped forward, seized it, shut it, hastily 
thrust it into the inner pocket of his coat 
and turned toward the door. The curtain 
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rustled, swayed and settled, The outer 
door clashed shut, and in the room was a 
silence that assumed enormous profundities 
after the turmoil that had so speedily passed 
therein. 

I jumped from the table and ran out 
to my balcony. Down the street toward 
the corner of the abandoned stadium I saw 
a man running through the circle of light 
thrown by the arc lamp at the intersection, 
and then immediately after saw another 
running figure in pursuit—the surviving 
Bolshevist and Takiyamo! For a moment 
only I hesitated, and then ran to the end 
of my balcony. The street was untenanted, 
as far as I could see, save for a late-houred 
native café a long distance away, where 
lights shone on tarboosh and galabea, on 
scattered groups of natives, and moving 
waiters.. The stars were as brilliant in the 
depths of night, as immovable, as aloof, as 
if all strivings and tragedies were old. 
Down beneath in the shadows and the dim 
light, the pavement appeared like the bot- 
tom of a great chasm. I climbed to the 
balustrade of the balcony, stood on the 
broad top, hoped that the concrete of the 
dead Hakim’s balcony was sound, and with 
all my strength leaped. 

My foot slipped even as I launched my- 
self forward. I seemed in flight, uncer- 
tainty and peril for a lifetime, and then 
fell short. I had a flashing nightmare of 
imagination in which I pictured my man- 
gled body on the pavement far below, felt 
my fingers come in contact with the ornate 
scroll-work of manufactured stone, clung as 
none save the despairing can cling, and 
swung there for a moment in agony. Then 
with the strength of terror I lifted myself 
slowly: and cautiously upward, fearing 
meanwhile that the concrete would give, got 
a knee to a ledge, shifted my hold to the 
top, pulled and fell into safety. 

Weak and trembling, I jerked the jal- 
ousies aside and stepped into the room that 
smelled of stale wine and hot, flowing blood 
—that reeked in its silence of robbery, com- 
bat and death. And all the time there ran 
through my mind that one interruption of 
the early evening, the half-discerned quick- 
ness of the Punjabi’s hand, the knowledge 
that to men of the East sleight-of-hand is 
not acquired, but a natural trait. I was 
certain that the interruption had been cal- 
culated, and in that quick diversion he had 
substituted the imitation purchased in Am- 
sterdam by the Russians for the real Sam- 
arkand. I was certain that, had not the 


Syrian almost accidentally discovered the 
substitution, the Punjabi and his supposed 
servant would have departed in peace, and 
that when Hakim came to the rendezvous 
on the following day he would have found 
that he too had been robbed, even as he 
had betrayed and robbed the Japanese. 

I paid no heed to anything but the Pun- 
jabi. He lay as he had fallen, and kneel- 
ing beside him, I quickly felt over his body. 
I found the stone almost over his stilled 
heart, and had not the Sudanese struck 
upward and sidewise, it might have saved 
his life, at least momentarily. The stone 
was damp and smeared, but I had no more 
than faint repulsion, and no sympathy, as 
I straightened up, knowing that once again 
T held the Samarkand in my hands. 


OOKING back on it now I have a men- 
tal picture of myself standing there be- 
side the table on which, in mocking tray- 
esty, stood two glasses of unspilled wine, a 
bowl of roses, an ice bucket with the neck 
of a bottle protruding, while at my feet the 
floor was littered with still forms, streaked 
with blood that still rivuleted sluggishly 
across white tiles, or dyed still deeper the 
colors of a huge rug, a broken, bespattered 
tabouret, a slender curved knife, a tarboosh 
that had been crushed by trampling feet, 
and the flowing ends of a Punjabi turban 
that had been torn loose in a death strug- 
gle. I switched off the lights, quietly 
opened the hall door and listened, then 
shrank back. 

The hallway below resounded with the 
chatter of a bawwab who had returned to 
his post from the corner, was preparing his 
couch, and discussing his losses at tric- 
trac with some of his fellows. Escape in 
that direction was cut off. I closed the 
door softly and sought the rear of the 
apartment, turning on lights as I went. 
There was a hall door leading presumably 
to a servants’ staircase in the rear; but 
it had been locked and I had no key. I 
tried vainly to force it and could not. I 
went to a window and stared downward 
into a void three stories deep and hope- 
less. There was no possibility of escape 
save by risking again that terrifying leap 
from balcony to balcony which in my pre- 
vious performance had so nearly cost me 
my life. 

Again I returned to the death room. 

Turning off the lights, I slipped out to 
the balcony, letting the jalousies fall softly 
lest they make a noise, a needless precau- 
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tion. Had T hesitated, I doubt if I 
could have dared the leap; but a sudden 
reckless desperation nerved me, and with- 
out taking time to think I stood upright 
and sprang, This time there was no slip, 
scarcely time for fear, and then a surge of 
exultation as I struck the top of the balus- 
trade and by momentum was carried across 
it and fell sprawling in safety. I clapped 
my hand to my pocket. The Samarkand 
was still there, as if now it had sated itself 
with tragedy, and would give its malign 
influence rest. 

I crawled into my room on my bruised 
hands and knees, then calmed myself, got 
up, and drew both shades and jalousies 
before turning on my lights. I threw off 
my coat and vest and with deliberate care 
and pains refilled the hole through the 
wall until confident that nothing less than 
close scrutiny could disclose that it had 
ever been made. I rehung the tapestry 
on my side, swept the floor lest dust be- 
tray me, replaced the table in the center 
of the room, polished its surface to re- 
move telltale marks, made a last-minute 
inspection of everything, then turned off 
the lights and passed in stocking feet out 
through the back entrance and locked it 
behind me. 

The rear hallway was open, silent, un- 
guarded, and noiselessly I passed out 
through the archway into the sands of the 
back vacancies. Keeping to the darker 
shadows I came out into a main street, 
crossed it behind the silent, abandoned 
Stadium, made a wide detour and gained 
my hotel. The bawwab was talking with 
a ghayir on the corner and I slipped in un- 
observed and within a few minutes was in 
my own room, 

I couldn’t resist the temptation to again 
study that which I took from my pocket. 
It seemed a thing of incomparable beauty 
and innocence, and I carefully cleansed and 
restored it to its original case. I washed 
my hands quietly lest the noise of splash- 
ing water be overheard, so frivolously cau- 
tious does one who has a guilty secret 
become, then went to bed. But there, in 
at least temporary safety, came the change 
from physical exertions ‘to the terrifying 
conjectures of imagination, and until dawn 
swept blazing upward across the desert 
sands I tumbled, wide-eyed and _ restless, 
apprehending many dangers, conceiving the 
possibility of overlooked details that would 
fasten upon me participation in the night’s 
murders, 


CHAPTER IX 


MUST have fallen into a sleep of utter 

physical and mental exhaustion, for I 
was dimly aware that for what seemed 
ages some one had been battering on my 
door to arouse me, the morning sun was 
blazing, hot and white, through the crev- 
ices of my blinds, and an Arabic voice was 
calling patiently, but insistently: “The Ef- 
fendi is wanted to answer his telephone.” 

I turned over and caught the phone from 
the stand and heard a voice that in hasty 
and slithering English said: “It is 1, Taki- 
yamo. He is going. I am at the railway 
station. I followed him, and— Shall I 
follow on train and—” 

“No, no, no,” I replied, as my dazed wits 
filled in the gaps. “Let him go. Come 
here to the hotel. Take a taxi. Come at 
once.” 

It is not along journey from the station 
in Cairo to the comfortable hotel of Mon- 
sieur Arni, but I was bathed, shaved and 
dressed, and drinking my coffee when Taki- 
yamo, hollow-eyed from loss of sleep, ap- 
peared. 

“I have gained nothing. Nothing!” he 
declaimed in utter despair, in English, and 
then, breaking into the more convenient 
French tongue: “I watched as you told me 
to—that house across the street. Men 
came. Many of them. They went up, 
they came not back, Save one who ran— 
and I knew him for one of the Russians. 
I followed him, running, and so we went 
for all the miles until he came to a house 
in front of that Garden called Ezbekiyeh 
where he went. Still I watched and saw 
shadows on the blinds, then when morning 
came so did he, and with suitcases, and 
hailed him a cab and—I have tried to do 
all you told me to do and—I have no 
jewel! I have failed! I have not helped 
you—I who so wished to help and prove 
that I am not thief and bad Japanese boy 
—but student who did bad, and—” 

His despair was not without pathos; his 
sincerity obvious; his fidelity palpable. 

T slowly poured more coffee, buttered 
another roll. 

“Well,” I said, “it can’t be helped, Taki- 
yamo. You did your best and—I have no 
complaint. Nor have I censure. We can’t 
always do as we would. I think you did 
all you could and I am grateful, so don’t 
worry.” 

He said something which I couldn’t un- 
derstand, in his native tongue, threatened 
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an exhibition of emotion, and then was of 
the Orient again, stolid, immobile, waiting. 
I had time to consider my own attitude. 

“Takiyamo,” I said, “I’ve decided to 
give it up. It’s hopeless. We can’t get the 
Samarkand. If that Russian has it, it is 
gone. I am through chasing it. We will 
go back to America, That is, unless you 
would rather go to Japan.” 

“To Japan?” he said, wistfully. And 
then, after a moment’s thought, “But can 
I not go back to America with you? I 
would be student—as I was—just back 
where I was—your servant—and begin 
again.” 

“As you wish,” I said, somewhat touched 
by this proof of loyalty. If the poor devil 
had it in him to start a career anew, who 
was I to hinder him? Perhaps that lump 
which I felt slung against my breast made 
me magnanimous. If so the influence of 
the Samarkand is not always malign. At 
any rate I never regretted the magnanimity. 


HELIOPOLIS had its gruesome sensa- 
tion, its flow of talk, its mystery, its 
buzzing of wonderment and speculation in 
the bazaars. Its police fussed and inves- 
tigated, gave hopeful statements, promises 
of solution, and that was all. They never 
questioned me. Suspicion was never at- 
tached to the neighboring apartments. It 
was finally surmised that for some un- 
known reason a feud had taken place with 
deadly results, and that no robbery was 
involved inasmuch as in Hakim’s desk was 
found a packet of money and some jewels, 
his stock in trade. It became eventually 
known that the Maharajah denied all 
knowledge of the Punjabi and—that was 
The great jewei is publicly known to 
hhave been in the collection of Mr. Wake- 
field when he died, was sold by his niece to 
a great Eastern potentate, and is now the 
flaming center of an Indian regalia. No 
one ever questioned his title to it. It was 
supposed to have been purchased abroad 
through agents of the Soviet. It paid its 
duty in America, had its new epoch of no- 
toriety, and perhaps bides its time. For 
me it brought all that I require in the way 
of retirement and ease, for he was a gen- 
tleman of his word. Takiyamo is now a 
professor in Japan, But it was not until 
quite recently that I heard the solution 
of one inexplicable point. It came from 
the lips of Miss Wakefield, with whom, for 


no reason that seems logical to me, I am 
on somewhat intimate terms. That also I 
owe to that stone which is supposed to be 
endowed with nothing but evil. 

“T can tell you something you don’t 
know, Mr. Wise-Man,” she said banter- 
ingly, one day. 

“Yes? Let’s hear it,” I answered, 

Most unexpected was her reply: 

“Since I have come to know you so well, 
and somewhat like you, and esteem you as 
a friend, I’ve always felt guilty about some- 
thing. Had a burden on my chest. Felt 
like confession. It’s about the loss of the 
Samarkand.” 

I gasped, recalling those troublous, 
those ultimately tragic days, and she who 
never knew of the lives that it had cost 
went on as if retailing a curious jest: 

“When my poor uncle first got hold of 
that thing, he went a trifle mad. Honestly, 
I was afraid for his sanity. He became so 
absorbed in possession, so fascinated by it, 
that I feared he would commit a folly, He 
used to sit in the night-time with it in front 
of him, as if hypnotized by its red glare. 
I found him staring at it several times. 
I hated it. I was sorry that it had ever 
been found. I wished it at the bottom of 
the deepest ocean. Then when he evolved 
that idea of sending you abroad with it to 
get a semblance of title, so that you could 
bring it back and he could pass the re- 
mainder of his life gloating over it, I re- 
belled. I was desperate. I thought of 
stealing it myself and throwing it in the 
river, but couldn’t find a way. It was I 
who told Takiyamo about it, and what was 
to be done with it, and it was I who gave 
Takiyamo the money to follow you, to steal 
it, and make away with it. It-was I who 
suggested the substitution of a faked stone. 
Money didn’t enter into it as far as I was 
concerned. I suppose it never entered into 
my mind what failure meant to you. You 
see, I didn’t know you so well then and 
I didn’t understand and—I didn’t care— 
then.” 

Takiyame had never betrayed her! He 
hadn’t told me all despite his gratitude for 
what I had eventually done for him. Her 
last words lingered in my mind: “T didn’t 
care—then!” Why that hesitation before 
the qualifying “Then”? 

I suddenly lifted my eyes from their ab- 
stracted stare and caught hers. 

“Do you now?” I asked. 

She did! 


Tue Enp 


